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NEWS OF THE WEEK. 


—>—_——- 


HE event of the week has been the demonstration in Man- 
chester in honour of Mr. Disraeli. It was a very striking affair, 
thousands assembling to welcome him at the station, and 40,000 
attending a reception on Tuesday in the dancing saloon of the 
Pomona Gardens, in spite of the heavy rain. Mr. Disraeli was 
there enthroned on a high platform, and received deputations and 
addresses, like an American President, from all the towns of Lan- 
easbire, saying to each as it passed a few words of thin and 
perfunctory congratulation. The line of address usually was to 
assert that Mr. Disraeli had realised the promise of his writings, 
bad defended the Monarch and the multitude, had helped to preserve 
the Charch, and had been “ a great and consistent champion of con- 
stitutional principles ;” and the line of answer usually was to thank 
the borough for having elected a Tory, or to predict that it would 
doso. Mr. Disraeli seemed greatly pleased, describing his recep- 
tion as ‘an honour unparalleled in the life of any public man ;” but 
his' speeches, the one on Weduesday excepted, were singularly 
boneless. We cannot find a sentence in any of them which we 
could quote in a paragraph like this, and locally even Wednesday's 
speech has been declared a disappointment. 











Mr. Disraeli spoke for three hours and a quarter on the 
Throne, the Peers, the Commons, Church and State, Noncon- 
formity, Education, the Army, the Admiralty, and our recent 
Foreign Policy, and handled all his subjects with his usual light- 
mess and ease. We have commented on his general drift 
elsewhere, but we may observe here that his attack on the 
Government, so far as it related to Home Affairs, was chiefly 
directed to Mr. Gladstone’s ambiguity in relation to the projects 
of the Liberal left wing, and the supposed preference of the 
Cabinet for a policy of violence and political sensation. “ If a 
Member of Parliament announces himself a Republican, Mr. 
Gladstone takes the earliest opportunity of describing him as a 
fellow-worker in public life. If an inconsiderate multitude calls 
for the abolition or reform of the House of Lords, Mr. Gladstone 
says that it is no easy task, and that he must thiuk once or twice, 
or perhaps even thrice, before he undertakes it. If your neigh- 
bour the Member. for Bradford, Mr. Miall, brings forward a 
motion in the House of Commons for the severance of 
Church and State, Mr. Gladstone assures Mr. Miall with 
the utmost courtesy that he believes the opinion of the 
House of Commons is against him; but that if Mr. Miall 
wishes to inflaence the House of Commons, he must address the 
people out-of-doors ; whereupon Mr. Miall immediately summons 
4 public meeting, and alleges as its cause the advice he has just 
received from the Prime Minister.” Perhaps Mr. Gladstone, who 
being a very simple man himself, is evidently sorely puzzled how 
to keep his own convictions, and yet be courteous to his extremely 
divided followers, has not dealt with these suggestions in the hap- 
piest manner ; but Mr. Disraeli knows very well that want of tact 
in the courteous expression of hostility, is not concealed sympathy, 
am it is hardly ingenuous in him to try and pass it off in that 
ight. 


ties, Mr. Disraeli brought out the arrow which he had most care- 
fully dipped in the venom of his sarcasm, and discharged it at the 
Cabinet :—‘‘ But, gentlemen, as time advanced it was not difficult 
to perceive that extravagance was being substituted for energy 
by the Government. The unnatural stimulus was subsiding. 
The paroxysnis ended in prostration. Some took refuge in melan- 
choly, and their eminent chief alternated between a menace and 
asigh. As Isat opposite the Treasury Bench, the Ministers re- 
minded me of one of those marine landscapes not very unusual on 
the coasts of South America. You behold a range of exhausted 
volcanoes. Not a flame flickers on a single pallid crest. But the 
situation is still dangerous. ‘There are occasional earthquakes, and 
ever and anon the dull rumbling of the sea.” It is curious to hear 
the man who lost confidence with his own party through taking a 
greater revolution off the hands of his opponents, accusing those 
opponents of volcanic tactics for taking two minor though more 
difficult reforms off his own hands. Note with respect to Ireland 
that Mr. Disraeli carefully refrains from sounding the anti-Papal 
string. This, taken in connection with the conversion of the John 
Bull, a moderate Evangelical-Conservative organ,—to the policy 
of granting the Irish Catholics a fair academical chance of com- 
bining a religious education with a good Irish degree, looks yery 
like the conciliatory prudence engendered by the anticipation of 
office. 


Mr. Stansfeld made a speech at Halifax on Wednesday while 
Mr. Disraeli was speaking at Manchester; and what he said 
would certainly go to some extent to confirm Mr. Disraeli’s 
imputations on the ambiguous position—not of Mr. Gladstone, 
but of the Cabinet, in relation to some of the extreme Radical 
cries. Mr. Stansfeld professed himself personally favourable both 
to secular education and the disestablishment of the Church of Eng- 
land, which last, he said, was but ‘‘a question of time.” Neverthe- 
less, he admitted that the latter was not an open question in the 
Cabinet, for the Cabinet, he said, were obliged to meet Mr. 
Miall’s motion with a direct negative, otherwise it would be at 
once said that they were committed to taking the matter up. 
Evidently he thinks himself at liberty to vote against any motion, 
even though he agrees with it, which has not yet reached the 
stage of a practical question, and regards his vote rather as con- 
demning premature action than as condemning action at all. As 
for Mr. Stansfeld’s remark that no one would now think of estab- 
lishing the Church for the first time if we had no Establishment, 
—that is quite true, and perfectly irrelevant to the question of its 
utility. Nobody would think of starting a throne for the first 
time, if we had not one planted in the past, but apparently Mr. 
Stansfeld himself does not think this a reason for regarding 
the establishment of a republic as ‘‘ only a question of 
time.” Nor would anyone think of hollowing out Cumber- 
land into lakes and valleys and hills, if we had not got them 
without artificial aid, nor as far as we know, of making the 
English character what it is, if we had to start afresh; but is 
either of these considerations equivalent to a profession of faith 
that the abolition of the Lakes or of the English character is a 
mere ‘‘ question of time”? 


The Agricultural Strike extends. We have news of large com- 
binations in Cambridgeshire, where the labourers are very badly 
off ; and Lincolnshire, where they seem to be singularly success- 
ful; and Herefordshire, where they ask for more money like 
prisoners pleading for mercy. The demands of the men are in 
nearly all cases the same, from 16s. to 18s. a week, cottages from 
landlords instead of farmers, that is, exemption from eviction on 
dismiasal—a cruel piece of tyranny, justified by the argument 
that the cottage is in aid of wages—land for a cow, and the recog- 
nition of the right to combine. In many of the meetings absurd 





After a curious and obsolete homily on the danger of a standing | 


statements are made as to the farmers’ profits, but as yet there are 
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no threats, and the leaders, with Mr. Arch at their head, counsel 
moderation. We notice, however, that the labourers, though they 


think the battle for wages fair fighting, are getting exasperated at 
the disposition of the farmers to treat combination as an offence, and 
suggest that farmers who dismiss on that ground “ought to be 


hanged.” 


The Farmers seem still undecided as to their policy, and 
inclined to compromise for 15s. a week, but their literary advocates 
bring forward three arguments. One is, that the labourers are 
amply paid in perquisites, though not in silver; another, that 
the trade cannot bear the charge; and a third, that even if it can, 
the 210,000 farmers in England who hold less than twenty acres 
certainly cannot. The answer to the first argument, which we 
have expanded elsewhere, is that the labourer wants wages which 
he can spend, not wages spent for him ; to the second, that if the 
trade cannot bear the outlay—which we question—rent can and 
must; and to the third, that these minute farmers are less affected 
by the price of labour than any others, and can more easily come 
to some co-operative arrangement with the labourer. The most 
real of all the difficulties in the labourer’s way is that of adjusting 
the arrangements of a trade in which prices are fixed by impor- 
tation from abroad to any new conditions. Change takes time, 
and neither labourer nor farmer can wait. 


Mr. Caird has sent to the Times a history of an incident of 
which we shall hear a great deal yet. Mr. George Hope holds 
the farm of Fenton Barns, East Lothian, under the Right Hon. 
Nisbet Hamilton, and has with his father held it for eighty years. 
He has tile-drained it, and so cultivated it as to attract the atten- 
tion of agriculturists in all parts of Europe, and to induce the 
farmers of the district to offer him a seat in Parliament for the 
county. This he declined, but the offer probably annoyed his land- 
lord, and some severe comments which originated with Mr. Hope on 
the frequent changes of tenants in East Lothian annoyed him 
still more, for he pronounced them false and libellous. Mr. Hope 
declaredata meeting of the Agricultural Society that they were true, 
and on the following Monday was informed by the agent of the 
estate that his lease, which was running out, would not be renewed. 
That is just as if the Spectator were turned out for discussing 
the management of the Duchy of Lancaster. The occur- 
rence has created a profound sensation in Scotland, and 
will lead, it is believed, to an immediate demand for a law of 
tenant-right securing to the tenant the value of his improvements, 
and so, as it were, putting a fine upon capricious eviction. 


The Times’ correspondent telegraphs from Philadelphia to 
Thursday’s Times, in relation to the Alabama question, that Lord 
Granville’s note has been received and considered by the Cabinet ; 
but that, ‘‘ according to official intimations, the American position 
ig unchanged ; the whole ‘case’ must go to Geneva, America 
leaving all to the arbitrators’ decision.” But Mr. Reuter’s agent 
telegraphs on the same day from Washington that, according to 
the Evening Post (Mr. Bryant’s paper, and a great authority on 
these matters), ‘‘ America agrees with Great Britain that the 
indirect claims are inadmissible, and that they were advanced as 
an argument for awarding a lump sum in the way of damages ;” 
—a very illogical sort of argument, by the way, this adducing o 
irrelevant and inadmissible injuries as a reason for deciding roughly 
and quickly on the character of the alleged relevant and admis- | 
sible injuries; you might just as well propose to get a tres- | 
passer to cut short an action for damages by acceding toa compro- | 
mise, on the ground that, besides trespassing on the plaintiff's 
grounds, he had cut the plaintiff at a dinner-party and outbid him 
ata sale. However, it is a good sign that the Evening Post thinks the 
indirect claims inadmissible, and says that ‘‘ America agrees with | 
Great Britain ” to that effect. Perhaps the Philadelphia message | 
is the true one for the moment, and the Evening Post represents 
what the decision of the Government will be when the Conventions 
for nominating the next President are over. 


The jury returned a verdict in the ‘Trochu case on Tuesday. 


amid strong manifestations of respect. M. Villemessant, the 
editor of the Figaro, was hooted, and the Bonapartist cause hag 
been greatly discredited by the fact that of all the Bonapartists 
who gave evidence not one had assisted the Empress. She was 
saved by an American dentist. 


| The French Assembly separated on Saturday for the Recess, 
| and M. Thiers delivered a somewhat optimist speech, in which he 
| stated that the reconstruction of the Army was the “ true revenge 
| of France, that there was no danger either of war or of a dis- 
turbance of the internal tranquillity,—‘‘ the parties being as 
| impotent as they are incorrigible,” that Europe was astounded at 
the courage of France in taking up her burdens, that he had now 
a real sinking fund of £8,000,000 a year, and that France would 
speedily be able to take up her old attitude. ‘The speech has been 
interpreted by the journals which support the Government as 
implying that M. Thiers intends when once the Arwy is recon- 
structed to recover the lost provinces, and has attracted considerable 
attention. There can be little doubt that this is M. Thiers’ inten- 
tion should he find a convenient opportunity, but that will hardly 
be just yet, as time is still required. Before he can move h3 must 
have his mobiles trained, must buy the Germans out of their strong 
position, and must complete the fortifications of the alternative 
capital, Bourges, all of them enterprises not to be finished in a year. 








Mr. Vernon Harcourt returned on Thursday to his réle of 
dilettante Joseph Hume, by moving an amendment in Committee 
of Ways and Means to the resolutions of the Chancellor of the 
Exchequer,—an amendment asking for a reduction of expenditure, 
—but we need make no mention of his speech, or of that of Mr. 
Richard, who seconded the amendment, as both were eminently 
speeches of the conceivable kind which you could make to order, 
but we call attention to a very admirable speech of Sir John Lub- 
bock’s in favour of making provision for the reduction of the debt. 
‘* Remissions of taxation,” he said boldly, ‘* were, of course, always 
popular, but they were not always wise, and it seemed to him that 
the present Budget was calculated rather to please the House of 
Commons than to benefit the country.” Economy was good, but it 
was good in order to give us sufficient revenue for objects of real 
importance. ‘*To hear some honourable members speak,” he 
added, “‘ one would suppose that we were a nation of paupers, and 
that the great object of human existence, the highest aspiration of 
an enlightened people, was to drink the largest possible quantity 
| of cheap tea.” He remarked, too, on the consensus of 
| intelligent opinion in favour of reducing the Debt, and on 
|Mr. Lowe’s own evidently diminished interest in his new 








Budget, in which he proposes nothing that meets his own 
| private view of financial duty; and Mr. Lowe's reply was 
| virtually an admission that he quite agrees with Sir Joho 
Lubbock, but that for the hardness of the House of Commons’ 
hearts, he has permitted himself to acquiesce in a poor proposal. 
| With more Sir John Lubbocks in the House, Mr. Lowe would 
| not make so much concession to the hardness of Members’ hearts. 


| 


| The Volunteer Review came off as usual on Easter Monday. 
| About 24,000 men appeared, and went through a mimic attack and 
defence of Brighton very creditably, doing a hard day’s work without 
| serious contretemps. It was, however, still rather a holiday show 
| than a bit of real training, and we suspect the Ipswich plan is a 
better one. Three Suffolk regiments there were brigaded 
| with the garrison, and had a severe field-day on the heaths 
| between Ipswich and Woodbridge, everything being conducted 
as if all had been equally regulars. That is the practice we want 
to see made universal when Mr. Cardwell’s county brigades are 
organized, though if it is true, as we hear, that the home battalion 
is not to be stationed always near its dep6t, the nucleus of regular 
troops will be a small one. Still the Staff will be there and the 


| Militia, and it is in the combined training of the three Services that 


| efficiency is to be sought. 
Dr. Guthrie made a remarkable statement in Edinburgh on 
Friday se’nnight. He was speaking of the waste of clerical 





They found that the Figaro had not been guilty of libel, but had | power involved in the religious divisions of Scotland, ‘ the Gospel, 
been guilty of ‘outrage on an official,” and the editor and | for example, in Lerwick, running like waste water” through the 
manager were sentenced to fines of £120 and a month's imprison- | multiplicity of ministers, while the great towns are insufficiently 
ment. The general feeling of Paris appears to be that General | cared for ; and strengthened his advocacy of unity by an assertion 
Trochu did promise to defend the Empress, and failed to redeem his | that he saw on every side a growing inclination towards the 
promise, not from treachery, but from the weak despondency which | Episcopalian Church, and feared that the Presbyterian Church 
impairs an otherwise fine character, and which during the siege | would be supplanted by its more liberal rival, which tolerated both 
proved so fatal to Paris. Everything else which came out at the | latitudinarianism and mummeries. “It will be a black day for 
trial was favourable to him, and although he declared that he was | Scotland when the good old ship Presbyterianism goes down.” 
friendly to the Imperialist form of Government, he left the Court | {f this speech is anything but a bit of rhetoric, a movement must 
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‘be going on in the Scotch mind of which the world at large is 
wholly unconscious. Latent scepticism there is in Scotland, and 
always has been, but a sway of the general mind towards Episco- 

ianism would be one of the most extraordinary facts in history, 
and would help to prove what has often been asserted in America, 
that the richer a people grows the more it is attracted by the one 
‘Church which observes no rigour of discipline. 


Lord Lisgar, better known as Sir John Young, is about to quit 
Canada, and Lord Dufferin will be appointed Governor-General 
of the Dominion. That is a good selection. The Governor- 
4jeneral of Canada should be a sort of King, a sort of diplomatist, 
and asort of Commissioner for the repression of Fenianism; and 
Lord Dufferin can play all those réles, and be an excellent guide 
cand referee for the Canadian Cabinet besides. It is not everybody 
who can preside pleasantly over a Government composed of men of 
two races, two languages, two creeds, and about nine systems of 
political thought. He loses all the advantage of his Syrian ex- 
perience, which would have stood him in good stead in India ; but 
he gains the use of his Irish experience, which in a country 
threatened once a year with a Fenian invasion will be almost 
invaluable. 


Australian speculators seem to have the courage of their con- 
victions, and perhaps just a little impudence besides. If we may 
trust the Times, a scheme is on foot to construct a railway from 
Port Augusta on the south to Port Darwin on the north, right 
across the Continent. ‘The promoters say it will cost £7,000,000, 


and are bringing a Bill into the Legislature of South Australia, | 


assigning to them “ alternate blocks of land with ten miles’ 
frontage and 150 miles’ depth along the whole line of the railway.” 
This, if granted, would amount in all to a territory of 303,125 
square miles, that is four times Great Britain, none of which will 
be 150 miles from a railway. They should ask for Australia in 
fee-simple. The Australians had much better wait a few years, or 
even raise the money by loan, than mortgage their entire future in 
this preposterous style to private individuals. It is like selling 
the air to secure a balloon. 


It appears from the Agricultural Returns that Great Britain, 
with her 25,000,000 of people, has only 30,838,567 acres under 
cultivation, of which only 9,675,261 acres are under corn, and 
12,435,442 under permanent pasture, the remainder being clover, 
green crops, and fallow. The total number of horses was 2,110,590, 
of cattle 5,337,759, of sheep 27,119,569, and of pigs 2,499,602. 
These figures are exclusive of Ireland, and show a decrease on the 
year of 12,000 horses, 65,000 cattle, and 1,278,000 sheep. This 
‘decrease of sheep has been continuous, the falling off since 1868 
being 3,592,000, or 12 per cent. which will explain, in part at least, 
the price of mutton. 


The dispute about the Parks’ Bill was settled on Thursday by a 
statement from Mr. Ayrton that the public meetings in the Parks 
would be authorized under the Act, and the trouble is at an end; 
but the whole affair has been most unsatisfactory. It was quite 
open to Mr. Ouger and his friends to denounce the Bill, and make 
speeches and call meetings against it ; but they went a great deal 
farther than this, and declared that if the law were passed it 
should not be obeyed. If the mob of London is to be allowed to 
dictate what laws shall and shall not be obeyed, government of 
any kind will very soon be impossible, and it is most unfortunate 
therefore that Mr. Ayrton’s compromise should seem to involve 
submission to such threats. We dare say the impression is false, 
but it is created, and will, when the resisting-point is reached, 
one day result in bloodshed. We have no particular objection to 
meetings in the Park, but prefer, with, we imagine, the bulk of 
Englishmen, to be governed by Parliament, and not by meetings 
of any other kind. 


A very motiveless sort of murder was committed at Hackney 


horror of them is weak, than because the moral temptation to them 
is strong. 





A curious rumour has been afloat for some time that Govern- 
ment intended, should a war with the United States ever become 
imminent, to declare Canada independent. The rumour was 
reported in so many quarters that there was a certain amount of 
belief in it, and the Americans repeated it, till at last there was 
an inquiry as to its origin. Nobody could discover it, and no 
denials were of any avail, till at last somebody called it “ the 
Bury Treaty,” and then Lord Bury was questioned as to the use 
of his name. He fortunately was able to “‘spot” the thing at 
once. In his book published in 1865, and called the ‘ Exodus of 





| the Western Nations,” he had discussed the possibility of a sepa- 
| ration of the two countries, and to make his views clear had drawn 
| out an imaginary ‘T’reaty, and this being suggested by a Member 

of Parliament and a Canadian official at the convenient moment 
| was assumed to be a fact. Hence a rumour telegraphed all over 
| Europe. 


The great religious teacher who will long be chiefly remembered 
as chaplain of Lincoln's Inn,—though as Professor in King’s College, 
London, as the centre of the Christian Socialist movement which 
ended in so great an impulse to co-operative work, as Principal 
of the Working-Men’s College, Great Ormond Street, to which he 
contributed so largely both time and money, and finally as Pro- 
fessor of Moral Theology and Philosophy at Cambridge, he has 
even greater titles to public gratitude and fame,—died on Easter 
Monday, in the sixty-eighth year of his age, after two or 
| three weeks’ illness, and was buried at Highgate Cemetery by 
the Rev. J. Llewelyn Davies on Friday, amidst signs of 
| general mourning not often seen on the faces of the rich and poor 
alike,—a choir of his own working men having sung the hymn over 
his grave. A memorial had been hastily got up asking for a place 
| for Mr. Maurice in Westminster Abbey, to which the Dean of 
Westminster had acceded ; but the family, no doubt influenced by 
sympathy with his own intense humility, preferred a private 
funeral at Highgate, and so it was. If Westminster Abbey is re- 
served for those whose names will still be famous centuries 
hence, we do not know that Mr. Maurice's friends could have 
claimed a place for him there, for his favourite subjects were 
too little popular for his books to be widely known after 
the great charm of his personal influence is forgotten. But 
certainly few of those of our own generation whose names will 
live in English history or literature have exerted so pro- 
found and so permanent an influence as Mr. Maurice. His 
learning as a theologian and philosopher was patient, deep, and 
accurate. His didactic works were numerous and full to over- 
flowing of living conviction. But powerful as they were, the 
power of his personal simplicity and humility could never be fully 
transferred to them. 





The Record *‘ ventures to indulge the hope” that, ‘in spite of 
all the grievous mischief that Mr. Maurice did by his erroneous 
teaching, his efforts after a more genial Christianity than that 
taught in the Scriptures of truth did not leave his own 
soul destitute of the sinner’s only hope.” It is charitable of the 
Record to get so far as hoping that the greatest of all possible 
offenders against its own principles may not have been destitute of 
hope. Noone who had so limitless a faith as he in God's love 
could have been destitute of hope. But how grotesque the 
medley of conceptions which makes hope necessary to its own 
| fulfilment, and can believe in no eternal life for those who are 
destitute of hope, but not unworthy of love! 








| The Times’ correspondent gives an account of a new religious 
, teacher who has appeared in the Puttiala territory, and who 
| declares himself an avatar or incarnation of Christ. He teaches 


| holy life and proscribes caste, but has as yet made but few fol- 





on Tuesday. A man named Stanley, lodging at the house of one lowers, principally Sikhs. ‘The Sikhs sit very loosely to their creed, 
James, a boot and shoe manufacturer, had had a dispute with | and have a proclivity towards Christianity, which in 1859-60 
James on a trade question, when James told him to leave the excited some attention. It was stated then, on no mean authority, 
house, which Stanley declined to do, and went on with his taunts. | that their leaders had resolved if they met with any encourage- 
James then told him he would shoot him if he did not leave, a| ment from Government to embrace Christianity en masse, as the 
threat which Stanley treated as pure menace, and did not heed. | creed of the future ruling caste, but Government rather discounte- 
James, however, actually fired in succession three barrels of his | nanced the idea. It is quite within the probabilities that the first 
revolver, the first two discharges missing Stanley, and only the | man who makes a serious impression in India in favour of Christ- 
third taking effect, but that fatal effect. Stanley*was killed, | ianity will be some one pretending to a divine mission, and exact- 
and James when arrested for murder said coolly, “‘ Well, I didn’t | ing implicit obedience in consequence. 

intend to do it, but he provoked me so.” Certainly this is the age 


when great crimes seem to be committed rather because the moral Consols were on Friday 92} to 92}. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


THE WARWICKSHIRE STRIKE. 





HE Agricultural Strike is far from over, is rather | 


spreading to more counties, Cambridgeshire and 
Lincolnshire especially, but the conditions of the struggle 
are becoming much more distinct as a vast quantity 
of irrelevant matter which had been imported into the 
discussion gradually disappears. 
Labourers have framed their Union rules and formulated their 


terms, and it is seen at once that their demands, whether | 
reasonable or otherwise, are at all events neither misty nor | 


impossible. There is no “agrarian” element in them what- 


ever, no attack on Property, nothing inconsistent with the | 


English notions of managing ordinary business. They ask for 


no land, no tenure, no exemption from dismissal, only for | 
some more pay. The men ask, first of all, that their Unions | 
shall be tolerated, which is merely their right as free men; | 


then that their cottages should be let to them on six months’ | call the tides vulgar—uncommon 


leases, or less than the ordinary term in towns; then that 
the normal rate of wage should be 16s, a week, and the 


normal day eleven hours; and then that the Farmer when | 


settling disputed points should deal with all the hands on his 
farm, a provision essential to prevent a defeat in detail. In 


return, they promise never to make a new demand without a | 


month’s fair notice, and to leave the whole subject of harvest 
labour, the vital point for the farmer, open to agreement. 
We are not ourselves entirely content with these terms. As 
we read the over-condensed reports before us, they do not 


In the first place, the | 


| eaten, as we have said, see that, and produce on their behalf 
| 


the common-sense argument that the trade is too profitless to 
| bear the change. The farmers, they say, cannot giveso much 
without losing the interest on their money, without which 
they cannot work. Mr. John Algernon Clarke, for example, ad- 
vances ordinary business statistics, showing that on a rich farm 
of 480 acres the increase demanded would amount to an addi- 
tion of £400 to the annual outlay on wages, and as the far- 
mer’s profit is now officially estimated by the Exchequer at 
only £510—more than ten per cent. on his capital, which 
ought to be £10 an acre, or £4,800, and therefore in many 
districts more than the truth—he will have only £110 for 
himself, which is clearly too little to tempt him to go on. He 
could earn more as bailiff to a landlord, and retain the 
interest on his capital beside. There is common sense in 
that argument, indeed, as compared with some of the 
rubbish talked by men who ought to know better—as, for 
instance, by one gentleman who talks of the “low” 
principle of supply and demand, and would, we suppose, 
sense, but Mr. Clarke 


makes the mistake of considering it too final. It is quite 


| true that if a trade connot pay the wages asked for, the wages 


must either be given up, or the trade must stop, or the con- 
ditions of the trade must be altered, but the third is one of 
the alternatives. What prevents an alteration in the condi- 
tions of the trade? Mr. Clarke himself says that on the 
farm he is describing the rent reaches the very high sum of 
£1,020, or more than the whole annual outlay in wages, and 
suppose the extra wage comes out of that. We neither think 
that it will, nor wish that it should, though landlords are 


: ; : p «as driving their monopoly somewhat hard; but clearly such a 
; i tion, ‘ eget 

© a. ggg or oe waa = a i | result would neither throw land out of cultivation, nor do the 

land, or against dismissal in winter; and they do not State any harm whatever, the money being still in er 

is 


give the farmer quite security enough against the attack 
he is most afraid of, a combined refusal to work just before 
the harvest is ripe. He may, we think, in the interest 





and only spent by the cottagers instead of the owners. 
nothing to the State who spends it,—except, indeed, that the 


| landlord may waste it, and the labourer may use it fructuously. 


If the matter is pushed to this extremity the landlord, 


of the commonwealth, fairly ask for that security, and the | 


Unions ought to grant it, on the obvious principle that a | Who is only one, must suffer before the labourer, who is 





strike at that moment is equivalent not to a mere refusal to | 


work, but to a deliberate destruction of property useful to the 
public as well as to the owner, and purchased by instalments 
from them by their employer. The labourers sed/ the farmer his 


harvest, and must keep their promise. Sooner than lose the har- | 


vest of all England, it would be just for the State to resort to | pone 


a conscription of reapers, and we do not see much difference 
between firing a crop and leaving it to rot. To do so is to 


break the agreement underlying the whole transaction, and is | 


distinctly a moral wrong. At all events, as the Unions have 
not the slightest wish to endanger the harvest—the labourers 
in their instinctive and rightful fidelity to the land looking 
on that with quite as much aversion as their employers—they 
would be wise to remove that unwritten dread out of the path 
of negotiation. There is nothing, however, in these terms 


either unfair or visionary, they are merely demands for wages, | 
such as any trade in the country might make, and if the trade | 
were like any other, the only point left for discussion would | 


be the amount. 

The farmers begin to see this, and their advocates are 
gradually narrowing the discussion down to that. 
there has been a great amount, though less than usual, of the 
old nonsense about the “ privileges” and “ perquisites ” and 
“ kindnesses ”’ 


of argument so utterly beside the point. 
well as we do, though some of the farmers may not, that 
“ privileges ” 
labourer wants the power of saving cash and not that of 


getting beer; that the “kindnesses’’ are disguised alms, and | 


like all alms, degrade the receiver; and that whatever their | 
value, it is for both parties to the contract to decide whether | 
they shall be part of the contract or not. The labourers are | 
tired of being “protected,” and want to be paid instead ; 
weary of privileges, and anxious for contract-rights; sick to 
death of “ kindnesses,” and asking for a little justice. They 
may, as far as our argument is concerned, be entirely | 
unwise in their choice. The feudal system may be alto- | 
gether better than the contract system. The present| 
social arrangement may be worth more to the com- 
monwealth than a minute amount of additional com-| 
fort to a class. The point is not that, but this; that the | 
labourers being free men decide for payment in silver against | 
payment in kind, and haveaclear right so todo. Their advo- ! 


= some one of these plans will, we are quite aware, be tried yet—all 


which go to alleviate wages, and are declared | 
to swell the average from 12s., the usual silver wage, up to | 


15s. a week, but the very men who repeat it are getting tired | 
j | 
any 009 pet oe | which the labourers will gain a shilling now and a shilling 


} 
} 


cannot be put into the stocking-heel, that the | 


ten; but in England the social war is never fought oud 
to the bitter end, and there are a dozen compromises 


|remaining to be tried. We have suggested one, with the 
| approval, as we know, of several experienced landlords, 


namely, payment in land as well as silver, and there are 
at least two others immediately available. One—and the 
which we see far off, but coming on apace—is a 
tenant-right strong enough to tempt larger capital on to the 
land. Men who manure with gold can pay high wages and 
get a profit too, but then they must not be treated as Mr. 


| Hope, of Fenton Barns, has just been treated by Mr. Nisbet. 
| Hamilton, being turned out of an occupancy of a hundred 


years because he, an agriculturist of European standing, was 
unacceptable to his landlord. Capital dreads caprice. Another 
course is to let the land in patches direct to the labourers, and 
trust to the terrible industry and thrift that form of tenure 
evokes, industry and thrift so great that the drawback to the 
system is the absorption in those useful but somewhat earthy 
qualities of all the higher qualities of the man. A fourth course, 
and best of all, is co-operation, the admission by the farmer of 
the labourer to half-profits over the interest on his capital. Not 


parties to the struggle being conservative—but they must all 
be tried and all fail before the opponents of the labourers can 
honestly say that the alternatives are the existing wages or & 
cessation of cultivation. In practice, of course, the dispute will 
proceed in the regular English way,—as a long struggle, in 


then till they reach the ordinary level of handicraftsmen, and 
this order of tenants and that order of farmers will succumb to 
the pressure, and give place to men who, either because of 
their capital, or of their energy, or of their compromises with 
the landlords, are able to endure the new conditions. But 
behind and beyond that process are radical alterations of 
system, one of which, a change in tenure, we believe to be 


' inevitable ; and all must be risked or tried before it is assumed 
| that the mass of the English agricultural population is to 


work for wages which do not allow of saving, to eat insufficient 
food, and to be sustained in old age by alms. 





MR. DISRAELI AT MANCHESTER. 
T Manghester Mr. Disraeli has said many things, but not 
L much. His speech is certainly not of the kind which 
makes or unmakes governments. In a discourse three hours 
and a quarter long he kept for much the greater part of his 
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time on the high @ priori line of dignified constitutional op- | the people in their locality. But do they? Has there been 
timism, and when at last he condescended to criticise the one great popular measure in the last forty years which the 
Administration now in power, he was not able to hold out the | House of Lords has earnestly promoted and urged on the 
hope that he could undo even one of the acts which he so House of Commons? Has there been one introduced by the 

andiloquently condemned ; while the presence of Lord Derby House of Commons which has not had to run through its 


by his side was a sort of living notification to the world that if greatest perils in the Lords? Where is the practical evidence 


b 
ies has been any of the want of spirit in Lord Granville’s that, except as a very good revising body on matters of detail, 


foreign policy which Mr. Disraeli,—not unsuccessfully, as we they have saved the country from a single danger, nay, that 
hold,—pointed out, his own Foreign Minister would have they have not aggravated by their irritating delays every 
acted differently only by being more tame and passive still. danger of principle since the last ministry of the Duke 
We happen to agree in Mr. Disraeli’s criticism on the strange | of Wellington? Mr. Disraeli’s panegyric ends just where it 
disavowal of Mr. Odo Russell’s declaration to Count Bismarck should begin, before the historical recital of those brilliant 
concerning the consequence of the Russian circular, and we | achievements of the Peers for which the people owe them their 
have ourselves remarked almost in his own words on the blunder | gratitude. As to the Church and Education, Mr. Disraeli is very 
of that long seven weeks’ delay which intervened between the sensible and quite common-place. He has nothing to say that 
first presentation of the American Alabama “ Case” and Lord | has not been as well said a hundred times by Liberals and 
Granville’s tardy “friendly communication” at a date when the Conservatives alike. On the strike of agricultural labourers 
United States were so deeply pledged to the world at large,|Mr. Disraeli is purely Conservative. He thinks they 
that we could hardly expect them to withdraw from their false | have a right to strike, but that no one has any right to 
position. But it seems to us simply ludicrous to pretend that | encourage them, and that they can’t get much advantage out 
the Foreign Minister who signed that ostentatiously hypo- | of their movement, because the farmers have not the means 
critical Luxemburg Treaty, of which he disclaimed the obvious | to raise their wages. He has a historical theory at least 
meaning almost before the ink was dry, would have acted any | as curious as his celebrated apophthegm that “Charles I. 
more strongly in the one case; while it is matter of absolute | was the holocaust of direct taxation,” to account for the 
notoriety that the Alabama treaty which Lord Derby (then Lord | low wages of the Dorsetshire labourer. Till within the last 
Stanley) did sanction in 1868 was open to precisely the same thirty years, he says, the Dorsetshire labourer never worked 
objection as this one, and that even in elaborately criticising this | after 3 p.m., because he had to work all night at the smuggling 
one last year he never laid his finger on the one weak point, | trade, and the bad habits thus formed have made the suc- 
the one point which has given rise to these unfortunate com- ceeding generation idle and thriftless! Does Mr. Disraeli 
plications. As for Mr. Disraeli’s extraordinary notion that the | suppose that any tangible fraction of some 25,000 adults,— 
Stanley-Johnson Convention failed because of the belief of the | we speak of the population thirty years ago,—was ever 
United States that the new Administration would be more | employed in a single county in the smuggling trade, or 
squeezable, it is sufficient to ask in what respect the Claren- | that the population of the coast was not suflicient for this 
don-Johnson Convention, which was negotiated after the ad-| branch of labour? Mr. Disraeli is hard-set indeed for a 
yent of the Liberal Government, included greater concessions justification of the stationary character of the rural districts, 
than the Stanley-Johnson Convention, which was negotiated | when he tries to persuade Dorsetshire that it must be con- 
before, and we all know that Mr. Disraeli would find it quite im- | tent with 8s. a week because thirty years ago the agricultural 
possible to answer. The points on which Mr. Disraeli’s criticism | labourer earned those illicit gains which for a whole genera- 
of the present Government was most damaging, were pre-| tion he has lost again. He might just as well assert that 
cisely the points on which no intelligent politician doubts that | the illicit practice which he himself attributed to Sir Robert 
his own fidus Achates, the most ostentatiously and deliberately | Peel of smuggling Liberal measures across the borders of Con- 
commonplace of Foreign Ministers, would have made the | servatism had so demoralized the Conservatives, as to have been 
same, if not even more serious blunders. After all, no such | the cause of the helplessness of his own party ever since. 
conventional and unreal act as the signature of the Luxemberg | Unhistorical views of history are Mr. Disraeli’s favourite intel- 
treaty in a non-natural sense has ever been done by the | lectual luxury. 
Foreign Office under Lord Granville. | But the speech had a power of its own, though it will not 
For the rest, what has his speech told us? It has passed | do much to hasten the crisis for which Mr. Disraeli hopes, 
a magnificent panegyric of ambiguous drift on the Throne as a | —and that power consists in the skill with which Mr. 
latent power in the State,—a power which grows with the great | Disraeli throws a certain kind of splendour round a negative 
experience of the reigning Monarch and the disappearance | policy, or a policy which, if positive at all, is positive only in 
of her older advisers,—and has so put a fresh argument into | the direction of sanitary reform. Instead of presenting the 
the mouth of those Republicans who deny that we have the | negative policy after Lord Russell’s bald fashion of “ rest 
liberty of a republic under the form of a monarchy, and main- | and be thankful,” Mr. Disraeli really contrives in his great 
tain that the sceptre has great magic in it still. We donot deny | speech to give a certain effect of both life and dignity 
that Mr. Disraeli is right. Unquestionably, to some extent he | to the constitutional calm of which he makes himself the 
must be right. But undoubtedly, so far as he is right, it is | advocate. ‘Do not imagine,’ he seems to be saying through- 
perfectly true that a new George IIL, as shrewd, as stubborn, | out his speech, ‘ that force and violence mean the same thing, 
and as ignorant, might divert the administration most seriously | that sentimentalism implies the deepest feeling, or agita- 
from the stright line of the popular purpose, and so furnish | tion the most healthy movement. Remember that the 
the Republicans with a most effective argument against | permanent elements of our life have not less, but more 


royalty. We cannot exalt the power of the Throne for good, | grandeur because they are permanent ; that the longer the 


and not exalt it for mischief also. Mr. Disraeli does not | monarch lives and the less of the excitement of change there is, 


see that he does the latter, while professing to do only the | the more real is her political influence ; that the aristocracy have 
former, As a littératew’ Mr. Disraeli has always professed | a more and not less healthy influence, because they are bound 
to wish to revive the power of the Monarchy. Is he feeling | to both past and future by hereditary ties ; that the House 
his way in that direction in this speech? If he is, he is doing | of Commons is strongest when the people are quietest and 
the Throne the worst service in his power, and preparing for the | have no crave for more revolution,—nay, that popular calm is 
Conservative party their most dangerous defeat. We believe the due to the strength of the House of Commons.’ That is the 
Throne to be a real centre of stability and strength; but we ‘real drift of his speech, and it was finely enough impressed 
are sure that the less its direct influence is, and is dwelt upon, | upon the people. Of course, he gave it also a stinging party 
the greater will that stability and strength be. Mr. Disraeli | application. His epigrammatic description of the Ministerial 
is quite right, but not very original, in his defence of the | Bench after carrying the great Irish reforms, as reminding 
Throne from the charge of costliness, though he is inaccurate ‘him of those ranges of “ exhausted volcanos” of which 


about the salaries received by Members of Congress, which | South American scenery presents so many specimens, and of 
he nearly doubles. 'the Cabinet's “eminent chief” as “alternating between a 
Then, again, Mr. Disraeli passes a very lively panegyric—in | menace and a sigh,” was of course intended to give us the 
the abstract,—on the constitution of the House of Lords, | obverse of his general doctrine that constitutional calm is both 
showing that the Peers ought to represent indirectly the people | greater and stronger than sensational effort. Nor as the legi- 
of England almost as much as the Commons, who are only | timate assault of a party leader whose duty it is to find fault, 
directly elected by 2.300,000 out of 32,000,000, but there | and even to exaggerate the faults he finds, can any one par- 
he unfortunately stops short, and does not venture to say that | ticularly blame this clever flight of censorious rhetoric. 
they do. His argument about the House of Lords really comes| But the trae answer to Mr. Disraeli is, that as 
to this—that great local proprietors ought to sympathise with regards Ireland, the spasmodic effort needed making; 
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and that nowhere will moderate Liberalism and moderate Con- 


servatism reap greater fruits from the policy of difficult and even | 
| who on Monday swarmed to see him enter Manchester. He hag 


revolutionary justice than in Ireland ;—and further, that as far 
as we can see, no Ministry was ever better fitted to carry out 
firmly a calm policy than the present. It may be that Mr. Glad- 
stone wants some of the even supervising and restraining power 
of a chief,—that he gives his attention too much by fits to dif- 





| bombastic transcendentalisms which so delight the House of 


Commons and politicians generally, must be caviare to the magseg 


never spoilt a saying by an effort to make it plain to common 
folk, never talked-down to the people, never stopped to think 
whether readers outside the House would roar as his audience 
inside did at his description of Lord Shaftesbury—“ Gamalie] 








ferent subjects, and has hardly the leisurely mind necessary for a himself, coming down with his phylacteries made broad upon his 
SUEEGans Sk. Mac, ot Us. eaageh-as be eon | oaen econaceed Gemetehbelpems nee 
e fancy than Mr. Disraeli, and his , ne ose wonderful epigrams on Sir rt 
steady and trustworthy than Mr. Disraeli’s colleagues. Indeed, | Peel—epigrams which cut like blows with a scimitar, biting go 
— Lord ge ag toe oc Sir eo a gg — ——. the = of edge is often — ee of 
is not one o e Conservative Cabinet in whom the | weight—is current among the masses, or would be half as well 
country has any general confidence. The present Adminis- | appreciated by them as Cobbett’s, or O’Connell’s, rougher and 
tration, on the contrary, is full of calm, safe men. No / less artistic humour. About the effect of Mr. Disraeli’s books we 
one thinks that Mr. Cardwell revolutionizes the Army for his | are less certain; they have no doubt been more widely read than 
own delectation. No one regards Mr. Goschen as a hot-bed | is sometimes imagined, and we see them quoted in the addresses 
of spasmodic energy. No one thinks Mr. Forster will despise | to Mr. Disraeli himself, as if their sayings were familiar, but it 
the past. Mr. Lowe certainly is not a constant intel- | is difficult to conceive that any one of them,—except, possibly, 
lectual a but = “7 = a a — > oan Se ye eg ——— — average mind, 
seems to have pondered. n the whole, Mr. Disraeli’s | or exercised much reflex effect upon their author’s position asa 
admirable lecture on the wisdom of substituting steady con-| popular favourite. Vivian roti is not the kind of man an 
stitutional energies for violent spasmodic forces, will hardly | English artisan admires, and to the ordinary Englishman 
persuade the country to entrust the reins of Government to ‘Coningsby ” can be little more than a tale, or “‘ Tancred” a 
one whose only safe counsellor is Lord Derby, and who is him- | romance, though early Biblical culture may make the central 
self far more likely, if he once has a good majority, to try the | idea of the latter work less unfamiliar and romantic than critics 
career of a political Phaethon than his great antagonist himself. | would be apt to suspect. His novels, though they may have 
increased his popularity, as displaying views he does not infuse 
e «< 2 . | into his speeches, can have done little to produce it. It is the 
goo a MR. ge ot 5 Pile ge _ — = ao which = tee a than ° 

i é = has given Mr. Disraeli a splendid reception. | work. Mr. Disraeli’s ideas may be obscure to the crow 
L When every allowance has been made for the desire to gathered in Manchester, but he himself is not. They 
see a distinguished man, for adroit organization, and for the | admire courage and temper and success, and among the 
vastness of scale which begins to be such a feature in all our! prominent men of the Empire no one possesses these 
gatherings, the fact remains that Mr. Disraeli has been as well | claims to their regard in more complete perfection. Of 
—— in = ma! Mr. Bright in ogee Mr. | - eaten ae can be no question. Mr. Disraeli will not 
adstone anywhere, and it is a very noteworthy one. | live in our history as a founder, or as an administrator, but 
Naturally the Tories accept it as evidence of the reaction for | nevertheless his has been a most successful career. The son of a 
a med have ray a “ee = men for = ag Mig = — ee and émigré, never = _~ vot me he — 
ir 8. Baker says he longed in the African marshes for pale | the protegé of any great person, Mr. Disraeli has been Premier 
ale—but a very large part of the demonstration is, we believe, | of England, and is the master of the party which professes to 
personal to Mr. Disraeli. One of the many extraordinary | think birth and status and property among the first of the 
circumstances of his extraordinary career is the liking he has | natural claims to power. Of his courage there can be as little. 
gained among the people he understands so little. He has’ Whether “Vivian Grey can know fear” or not, it is certain 
never been actively disliked. At the height of his earlier | that he has never shown any, has never met the man in debate 
career, when he was the spokesman and the soul of a party | whom he has not faced, or the charge he has not answered, or 
believed by the people to be intent on starving them, when | the disability he has not vanquished. Nothing can surpass 
he was attacking a popular idol and denouncing every plan in | the pluck with which he has fought, under all circumstances 
which the people had hope, he was exempted from anything | and every inconvenienee, the battle of his race, unless it be the 
gr pe np a - ~— —— or —— | ay pane with ee pluck “7 — ye re = 
im, and among the people nobody maligned him. rough- | by his enemies. As to his temper, we believe that the effec 
out his life the hostility of the Press, which from time to time | of impassiveness in politics is even yet underrated, that in 
has been ~~ bitter, os Rang to kindle ~v — | England more especially it tells more heavily than almost any 
among the masses; he has been separated in their | other quality; that those who possess it by nature, and not 
opinion from his most intimate colleagues ; his windows were | merely by a habit of self-compression, fight the battle of the 
spared in the Hyde-Park riots; and he has by degrees been | Senate in chain armour. It is much to say of any man, that 
elevated almost to the position of a popular favourite, a states- | in forty years of daily strife no one has ever seen him 
man whose hold on public regard is independent of his opinions. | enraged, or frightened, or anything other than master of him- 
What it is that the people like in him it would be more difficult | self, but to say it in England, where men have such an over- 
to say, but we believe it is him himself. It can hardly be his | weening respect for fortitude, quietude, self-possession, where 
opinions, for they have never yet prevailed, as they must have | a statesman is lost if he displays any emotion of the more 
done had the people accepted them ; and it can hardly be his | feminine kind, where bearing is a power, and even an orator 











demeanour, for no man has less of the Palmerston about him, 
has courted the people less, or has mixed himself up so little 
with what are called popular movements. Mr. Disraeli is not 
given to public dinners, to meetings of societies, or to those 
“causes” which, now wise and now childishly silly, are so 
incessantly being pleaded in this country. There can be no 
admiration for his administrative ability, for he has never dis- 
played any; while his single and valuable qualification for high 
place, a faculty for choosing men, is not one easily perceptible 
to the multitude. They do not know why Dr. Tait was the 
right man to choose for Canterbury. They cannot admire his 
strategic skill, for it is displayed against their side, and would, 
if they judged him as they judge other men, leave an impres- 
sion of trickiness. As an actor Mr. Disraeli is perfect, or 
would be if he were not so visibly acting, but a genius for his- 
trionics is not a quality that Englishmen usually admire so much 


| must be iced, is of itself almost sufficient to explain a popu- 
larity. Lord Palmerston’s jaunty ease told quite as much in 
| his favour with the mass of Englishmen as his humour or his 
| audacity, and Mr. Disraeli’s impassiveness under assault, his in- 
_ capacity of irritability, has precisely the same effect. Add that, 
| except in the single instance of the attacks on Mr. Stansfeld 
| about the Mazzini affair, Mr. Disraeli has shown less ill-nature 
_than perhaps ever belonged to a man with so much wit; that 
| he rarely bludgeons an opponent, and has never, that we can 

remember, aroused the hostility of a class ; that he has always 
shown himself devoid of small selfishness, and utterly scornful 
of pecuniary greed—if he hates anything it is a stupid mil- 
| lionaire,—and we may easily understand the Manchester 
reception, the exhibition by tens of thousands of North- 
‘countrymen of a sentiment of good-will, not unmixed 

with genuine admiration. That good-will is a good 





in their statesmen. Nor can we readily believe that his oratori-| thing. We have fought Mr. Disraeli’s ideas all our 
cal power, considerable as we allow it to be, constitutes the secret | lives, and still think him one of the most dangerous and 
of popular regard, for it is not of the kind Englishmen have | untrustworthy of English political leaders; but it is pleasant 
usuallyenjoyed. It is French oratory, not English. The stinging | to see how little of permanent malignity enters into English 
epigrams, and happy nicknames, and biting sketches, and politics, how cordial the people can be to opponents whom 
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they personally like, how thorough can be the triumph of a| 
litician who draws his strength from his own mind alone. | 
he geniality of English politics is one of their best features, 
the one we should be most sorry to lose, if only because it is 
the one which best compensates for the many drawbacks of | 
an English political career, that long and sterile struggle of | 
a lifetime ending in the “ closely-watched slavery ” that among | 
us “is mocked with the name of power.” It will be a bad | 
day for England when the popular sentiment for a politician | 
drawing towards the close of a long career, exhibits that mix- | 
ture of dislike, scorn, and amusement so often displayed in 
the United States for a President who has passed his term, | 
or when the leader of a minority is detested by the majority, | 
as he too often is in every Continental State. 











THE TRIAL OF LIEBKNECHT AND BEBEL. 

HE condemnation of Liebknecht and Bebel, the well- 
known leaders of the German Socialists, on the charge 

of Preparation of High Treason (Vorbereitung des Hochver- 
raths), is an important event in the domestic history of the | 
new Empire, and their trial before the Leipzig Criminal Court 
has been followed with the liveliest interest through every 
stage of its progress. Commencing on the 11th of last 
month, the proceedings only terminated on the 26th, and 
daring the whole period the throng of the general public, 
and the overcrowded condition of the benches reserved for 
the newspaper reporters, gave evidence of the universal atten- 
tion that had been excited by this remarkable cause célébre. 
It was felt that the authorities of Germany had decisively taken 
up the glove which the Socialist Democrats have been casting 
down for so long back, and it was with more than curiosity that 
men awaited the first result of the experiment. The belief 
that Berlin had even more to do than Dresden with the prosecu- 
tion of the Red leaders naturally did not tend to diminish the 
gravity of the affair. There was, indeed, little doubt that 
the Government would be able to procure a verdict. The 
advocates of the abolition of Property could hardly expect to 
find many prejudices in their favour among the class of jurors 
in any portion of Germany: and in Saxony especially, it may 
be said, the apprehension and hostility with which the well- 
to-do sections of the inhabitants regard the champions of 
the Proletariat afforded the very best opportunities for the 
alarmist eloquence of an Attorney-General. Just as Saxony 
is one of the most prosperous States of the Confederation, so 





the original converter of Bebel, whose surprising talents he 
speedily discovered, to the views of the Socialist Democracy. 
A peculiar interest attaches to Liebknecht in consequence of 
the bitter personal animosity which actuates him towards 
Prince Bismarck, and which he is never slow to express or 
to explain. He complains that when it was a part of the 
Bismarckian policy to try to play off the working-classes against 
the liberal bourgeoisie, the handsomest offers were made to him 
on the part of the autocratic Minister to induce him to use his 
powerful pen in support of the theory that the Junker party 
was the natural bulwark of the proletariat against the greed 
of the middle-classes. The present organ of Prince Bismarck, 
the Nord-Deutsche Allgemeine Zeitung, started as an advocate 
of advanced democratic sentiments, and Liebknecht was one of 
its foremost writers. When however, Brass, its proprieter, sold 
the paper to Bismarck, Liebknecht indignantly severed all con- 
nection with ‘the agents and hirelings of the Prussian Junkers 
and the Prussian rule.” The circumstance was the occasion 
of that disagreeable intimacy with Dr. Stieber, the Prussian 
Fouché, which has continued to accompany Liebknecht to the 
present hour, and in the course of which the resolute democrat 


_ believes that he has often recognised the revenge of the iron 


statesman whose pseudo-socialistic intrigues he prominently 
contributed to disappoint and baffle. In return Liebknecht 
seldom loses an opportunity for telling annoying stories about 
the time when he had “the doubtful honour” of being connected 
with the Nord-Deutsche Allgemeine Zeitung and Herr von 
Bismarck was coquetting with the Reds, 

With regard to the specific proofs of that “preparation of high 
treason’ which the prosecution laid to the charge of the accused, 
the heads of the indictment included all the principal meetings 
of the Socialist Democrats at which Liebknecht and Bebel took 
a leading part, since the foundation of the International Associ- 
tion in London in the September of 1864. Herr Hoffmann, 
the counsel for the Saxon Government, dwelt with gloomy satis- 
faction on the successive congresses at Geneva, Neuenburg, 
Niirnberg, Vienna, Eisenach, Berlin, and Plauen, in which the 
principles of Karl Marx’s organization were adopted by bodies 
of German workmen, generally at the direct invitation of one 
or other, and sometimes of both, of the accused leaders. The 
speech of Liebknecht at the Berlin meeting, in which the 
fiery speaker inculcated upon the Berlin workmen that 
Prussia was the power against which the democracy had 
to direct all its forces, seemed to possess a horrible 
fascination for the loyal Attorney-General, and passages 


also does it contain in its great manufacturing and mining | like the following were quoted in abundance, with, no doubt, 
population the elements which the Socialist agitators have | the best effects upon the intelligent jurymen :—“ The citadels 
been always accustomed to utilize to the exasperation of of servitude,’ Liebknecht had exclaimed, “are Berlin, Prus- 
the capitalists of the community. Bebel was himself a sia. When we have stormed them by the aid of the workmen 
Deputy to the Reichstag by the votes of the Saxon work- of Berlin—for in Berlin must be fought the decisive combat 
men, and the ire of the Government rose with the proxi- | for the emancipation of Germany—where will be then the petty 
mity of so dreaded a bugbear. In December last the police of |Governments which now block the way? With the Prussian 
Leipzig began to prohibit all connection with the so-called | Government they all disappear.” Nor were numerous piquant 
party of Socialist-Democrat workmen, the organization to | extracts from the Demokratische Wochenblatt and Volkstaat, 
which Bebel belonged in Germany. At the time when Prince the journals successively conducted by the accused, absent from 
Bismarck was having his law passed against political sermons, | the edifying recapitulations of Herr Hoffman. “The free- 
the Saxon Government made the strongest efforts to get the | dom and unity of Germany,” it was written in No. 9 of the 
proposed alteration of the criminal law extended to meet the | Volkstaat, “can only be brought about by the dethronement 
case of democratic addresses. It was inevitable that where such | of all the Princes,’”—a sentiment in which Prince Bismarck 
excellent predispositions existed, suitable steps should soon | must be held to concur, with a single saving exception in favour 
follow. At the same time, it must be admitted that it showed | of Prince Bismarck’s august master and servant. Ina later num- 
a considerable share of courage at so early a date to make the | ber of the same journal it was explicitly announced that “the 
popular and able leaders of the Socialist masses the objects of | objects of the Socialist-Democrat organization were the upturn- 
a criminal prosecution. It remains to be seen whether there | ing of the present unjust civil and legal relations, and the intro- 
was as much prudence as boldness in the measure. ' duction of the Socialist-Democrat Popular State, the Red Repub- 

There were three prisoners included in the indictment be- lic.’ In anumber published during the latter stages of the 
fore the Leipzig court,—Ferdinand Bebel, William Liebknecht, | Franco-Prussian conflict the culminating blasphemy was added 
and Adolphus Hepner, the last, a young Jew whom his con- | that “since Sedan the war has been a war of conquest.” Presi- 
tributions to the Volkstaat, Bebel’s journal, had brought into | dent Von Miicke, the circuit judge, seemed to take this observa- 
peril, but whom the verdict of the jury has restored to liberty. tion very much to heart, nor are we assured that his equanimity 
The names of Bebel and Liebknecht arealready familiar. A few | was completely restored by Liebknecht’s reply to his demand 
details which we glean from the act of accusation may, however, | for an explanation, that the annexation of Alsace and Lorraine 
be new. | fully explained the statement. 

Bebel, the son of a Prussian sergeant, is still a very young| It is of course impossible within anything approaching 
man, as he was only born in 1840. Deprived of his father in | moderate limits to give the countless details of a trial that 
infancy, he was apprenticed at the age of fourteen years to a| lasted for more than a fortnight. The utmost that can be 
turner. He is self-taught, with the exception of such education done is to give the leading features of the prosecution and 
as he received in childhood at the village school. Too weakly | defence, respectively. Succinctly speaking, the prosecution 
by constitution to be able to discharge the universal obligation | charged the prisoners with seeking to overturn the established 
of military service, his capacity for intellectual work is enor- | Constitution by means of a revolution, brought about by the 








mous. Liebknecht was born in 1826, and received a Uni- 
versity education at Giessen, Marburg, and Berlin successively. 
He is a revolutionist of 1848, and is credited with having been 








masses of the population, who meantime were being affiliated 
to the International Association. The defence substantially 
admitted the intention to substitute the Red Republic for the 
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monarchical Government, but added that the revolution con- 
templated was sought to be effected, not by violence, but by 
the gradual acquisition of a constitutional majority of the 
electors. As for the International Association, both Lieb- 
knecht and Bebel had no hesitation in avowing their personal 
membership of that body, but defied the prosecution to prove 
that the party of the Socialist-Democrat Workmen, as a party, 
had ever been affiliated to the prohibited organization. The 
connection between the German Workmen and the Interna- 
tional merely consisted in a considerable community of 
principle. Government might prohibit affiliation, but was 
it going to lay penalties on sentiments and feelings? Both 
sides thus agreeing that in some sense or other the object of 
the accused was to effect a revolution, the main question for 
the jury became in what sense was the intended revolution to 
be understood? The prosecution insisted that a violent up- 
rising was contemplated; on the other hand, Liebknecht and 
Bebel maintained that they solely desired to conquer by 
persuasion, Why, then, use the word “ revolution,” inquired 
President Von Miicke? Bebel replied with irresistible 
sang-froid by the production of Bluntschli’s big diction- 
ary, and requested President von Miicke to inform him- 
self upon the various and most legitimate senses in which the 
word “revolution” was used. President von Miicke very nearly 
lost his temper at this piece of schooling, and it was only after 
a rather violent scene that Bluntschli’s big dictionary was 
allowed in evidence. Every other word, “combat,” “struggle,” 
“victory,” upon which the prosecutign relied was met in a 
similar fashion. ‘Of course,” said Bebel, “if the advocates 
of the monarchical system, even after the Red Republic has 
been accepted by a constitutional majority, refuse a lawful 
obedience, it may be necessary to use force. In that case, it 
may be the duty of Mr. Attorney-General Hoffmann, who is now 
prosecuting me, to prosecute the real rebels to the popular 
will. If, however, the kings and princes submit quietly, 
everything will go well.” In this somewhat embarrassing 
manner was the trial conducted. There can be no denial that 
the accused contemplated extreme designs. The impression 
which the whole proceedings leave upon an observer is, how- 
ever, one of considerable doubtfulness as to the cogency of the 
proofs adduced on the side of the Government. Bebel and 
Liebknecht avowed their intention to subvert the established 
order, but the criminal character of their intention might 
have been more clearly proved. As Herr Freitag, of Leipzig, 
one of the advocates of the accused, not unwittily put the 
case, if preparation of the alleged preparation of high treason 
had been established, it was as much as had been. 





MR. GAVAN DUFFY AND SIR JAMES MARTIN. 
OLITICAL events in Australia are ripening the public 
opinion of the various colonies for a great Colonial 
Federation, such as that on which the Dominion of Canada has | 
already entered. And it is curious to observe how the most 
glaring blunders, no less than the ablest tactics, of the leading | 





Australian statesmen seem to work together for the 8 
result. We pointed out about three months ago* how the 
Prime Minister of Victoria, Mr. Gavan Duffy, had vindicated 
the right of the various colonies of Australia to make what 
intercolonial tariffs or no-tariffs they might please without refer- 


ence to the sanction of the mother country; and how, having | 
! 


to that effect which ended on the 1st of February last, and 
of renewing it on the fairest and most equitable terms. But 
curiously enough, the unfortunate Premier of New South 
Wales has spontaneously put into his Victorian rival’s hands the 
chance not merely of representing the cause of intercolonial 
free trade in opposition to himself, but of combining with it 
the assertion of a moral lead for Victoria, and that, too, with- 
out exciting in any degree the easily excited jealousy of the 
Northern colony. The issue wasthis. On the 1st of February 
of this year a five years’ agreement for free trade between New 
South Wales and Victoria across the Murray River, on the 
payment of £60,000 a year by Victoria to New South Wales, 
as representing the average difference between the amounts 
of duty which would be levied between the two colonies 


under their ordinary tariffs, expired. Victoria was 
willing to renew the Treaty on the old terms. New South 
Wales protested, and demanded £100,000, instead of 


£60,000, as the minimum sum which it would be fair for 
Victoria to pay. Mr. Duffy gave his reasons,—and very solid 
reasons they were,—for not accepting this estimate; but he 
proposed to renew the Treaty for the eleven last months of 
1872 alone, and during that period to have the duties which 
would otherwise be payable on both sides carefully investi- 
gated by revenue officers of both Governments on the border, 
and the payment rectified according to the result of such in- 
vestigations. This proposal was declined by the Government 
of New South Wales, which uniformly contended for an abso- 
lute minimum of £60,000,—whatever the result of impartial 
investigations,—though conceding that it might possibly be 
induced to consider a completely new estimate of the sum 
due by Victoria, if that revision were to be made by its own 
revenue officers separately, without any interference or check 
on the part of the revenue officers of Victoria; in other 





words, it might be induced to reopen the question, not before 
a fair tribunal, but before the paid advocates of one side. Of 
course this extraordinary and almost incredibly foolish course 
put a very great advantage into Mr. Duffy’s hands. He 
could stand up for intercolonial free trade, and could at the 
same time temperately rebuke this strangely dictatorial attitude 
of the Government of New South Wales with an air of perfect 
dignity and magnanimity. Again, he could temperately 





encourage the very natural expression of feeling on the part 
of those districts of New South Wales most likely to be in- 
jured by the cessation of free trade with Victoria, in favour 
of separation from New South Wales and annexation to 
Victoria, and all without seeming to take any arrogant or 
arbitrary line at all, but simply in the exercise of his simplest 
duty as a Victorian and Australian statesman, resisting a gross 
injustice to Victoria in the first place, and a great injury to the 


joint interests of the colonies in the second place. 


Of course, Mr. Duffy was not slow to avail himself of this con- 


spicuous and marvellous blunder of his New South Wales rival. 
The negotiations were broken off, —by the fault, as all Australia 
| saw, of the latter,—and Sir James Martin met the Parliament 
of New South Wales hoping that the majority of the New South 
Wales deputies would support a statesman of whom it might 
fairly be said that the zeal for his own colony had eaten him up. 
Such, however, was not the result. 
| always been jealous of Victoria, but it was not jealous enough 
to maintain that a mere tribute should be imposed on 
Victoria as the price of free trade between them. 


New South Wales has 


The 


contended for this right against Lord Kimberley’s somewhat | consequence was that the Parliament at Sydney very sharply 


injudicious protest, he had obtained the cordial support of the 
Victorian Parliament in so doing, but had combined this move 
on behalf of unfettered intercolonial action in Australia with | 
expressions of cordial loyalty towards the Home Government | 
as the centre of unity, which were in striking contrast with | 
the wish of the Premier of New South Wales, Sir James | 
Martin, to deliver a violent back-handed stroke at the British | 
Cabinet, while asserting the rights of the Australian colonies | 
to come to any understanding they liked amongst them- 

selves. By taking the line he did, Mr. Duffy, the Victorian 

Premier, had made himself the spokesman at once of the 

federative policy of the Australian Colonies, and also of | 
that hearty loyalty of Colonial feeling towards the Home | 
Government, by the help of which alone it is possible that | 
federation can be soon and successfully achieved. Indeed, | 
he had done more. He had taken steps which would have | 
had the effect,—but for the obstinacy and folly of Sir James | 
Martin, the Premier of New South Wales before alluded to,— | 
of renewing the free trade between the two principal Austra- 
lian colonies after the expiration of the five years’ agreement 
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cess. 
| Murray, which had not been levied for five years, were levied 
once more, against the formal protest of the New South Wales 
Parliament, and Sir James Martin appealed to New South 


|condemned its Minister’s policy. On the 25th January it 
| passed a resolution forbidding the collection of duties on the 
Murray during the present year till the will of Parliament 
should be further made known. 
its great amazement, the Parliament received notice that it 
was to be dissolved, on which it passed an address to the 
Governor, by a majority of two to one (38 to 19), setting 
forth the inconvenience of a dissolution at that time. 
Governor, Lord Belmore, had been either foolish enough to have 
pledged himself to Sir James Martin to give him a dissolution 
when he pleased, or else was foolish enough to grant it with- 
out being so pledged and -in the teeth of the wish of 
the House, and the Parliament was dissolved next day, 
and this though Lord Belmore himself is to leave the 
colony in the very midst of the Parliamentary crisis, and 
to leave it, it seems, in the hands of a mere deputy, and with- 
out the vote of any Parliamentary grant of supplies for the re- 


On the 29th Jannary, to 


But the 


Nevertheless, on the 1st of February the duties on the 
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Wales on the extraordinarily perverted issue whether New 
South Wales were to govern itself or to be governed by Vic- 
toria. He would have represented the issue far more truth- 
fully, if he had said that it was whether New South Wales 
was to govern Victoria or Victoria to govern itself. The 
public reply, as far as we have received it, is very dis- 
tinct indeed. The Prime Minister himself and one of his 
colleagues, the Minister of Lands (Mr. Wilson), offered 
themselves with two supporters for East Sydney, a metro- 
politan district. All were defeated, and the leader of Opposi- 
tion, Mr. Parkes, headed the poll by a majority of 1,200, which 
js almost as if Mr. Gladstone and Mr. Goschen had been 
defeated with two other Liberals for the City of London, 
after an appeal to the people whether we should resist 
the American construction of the Treaty of Washington or 
not. We believe too,—but of this we are not certain,— 
that this election for East Sydney on the 13th of February was 
followed by one for West Sydney on the 15th, in which Sir 
James Martin’s financial minister, Mr. Robertson, and another 
of his colleagues suffered a like ignominious defeat. In short, 
it looks very much as if the Premier of New South Wales would 
hardly get an opportunity of being heard in the next Parlia- 
ment at all. In the meantime, the border country (Riverina) 
on the New South Wales side of the Murray, the district whose 
prosperity is principally at stake, has been agitating vehemently 
against the course of the Government, and threatening to 
secede and annex itself to Victoria if it should be persevered 
in; and Mr. Duffy, in a speech at Creswick, intimated that if 
the Riverina did secede from New South Wales, whether she 
stood alone or joined Victoria, Victoria would do all in her 
power, by opening railways and otherwise developing the means 
of traffic, to improve the great natural resources of the Riverina, 
—a statement which has, of course, greatly increased his 
popularity in the district threatened. 
The result is likely to be remarkable. 
colony most jealous of the greatness of Victoria will apparently 
give a practical vote for the hegemony of Victoria, and a strong 
censure on its own minister for taking his stand on narrow 
local passions. If it succeed in retaining the Riverina at all, 
it will be by declaring that in the recent dispute the Govern- 
ment of Victoria was right and that of New South Wales un- 
questionably wrong. The impulse which such a result must 
give to the policy of Federation is obvious. Here is a great 
victory for the policy of intercolonial free trade, which will 
have the effect of binding the three colonies of Victoria, New 
South Wales, and South Australia far more closely together 
than ever, of securing the lead to the most powerful, wealthy, 
and populous of the three,—and of securing this not through 
any audacity or arrogance on the part of the leading colony, 
but through the candour and simple good-sense of her only 
possible rival. Of course the effect must be to augment 
greatly the chances of the policy of federation to which the 
Prime Minister of Victoria is himself heartily favourable, both 
by increasing the public sense of the danger of delay and by 
adding to the prestige of the leading colony and of those who 


The one Australian | 


| Generals, to sanction projects which will draw the entire youth 
of the country into the camps, to expend a third of the national 
revenue on matériel, to give France an army of scarcely less 
than a million of men, with 2,700 pieces of cannon, and in 
fact to postpone all solid progress to the hope of “ revindica- 
tion.” So fully is France possessed with this idea, so deeply 
does she feel herself pledged to her provinces, that M. Thiers is 
compelled every now and then to make speeches like that of 
the 30th of March, speeches which are full of “ peace,” as the 
ultimate object, but are intended to be read between the lines, 
and are really exhortations to patience and assurances that all 
advances well “towards peace.” The reconstruction of the 
Army, says M. Thiers, as plainly as he can speak, is 


everything to France, and it is advancing apace. We 
have good Generals, we have fine soldiers, we are 
refilling our ranks, and in time France will re- 


sume her old position in the European system, her 
position, that is, of an unconquered power. The English 
Press, in its eagerness for prosperity, denounces such declara- 
tions as wicked; but as it is quite certain that England 
would not allow Cornwall to remain in French hands, but 
would spend all her savings, and arrange all her alliances, and 
train all her people with the single object of recovering Corn- 
wall, and would believe that work to be a work of rescue, an 
imperative and unavoidable duty, the English Press will not 
greatly influence the conscience of mankind. It is certain 
that no government in France which had surrendered hope 
would exist a week, and consequently any government must 
postpone every idea and project and thought of improvement 
to the necessity which every Frenchman acknowledges; 
although he may at the same time feel that it crushes him. 
For two years more, perhaps for three, France must be @ 
watching camp, and Germany is little better off. That her 
statesmen are not blind to the danger which they have 
needlessly encountered is patent to everybody who hears 
how rapidly the military drain on the people has been 
increased, till it is calculated that Germany will control a 
million and a quarter of men, how anxiously she is bidding 
for allies, how carefully she conciliates Russian ambition, how 
eagerly she reaccumulates all the matériel of war. We do 
not believe that the German statesmen like their position, 
while the German people certainly dislike it. They know 
both of them quite well that their first duty to the world in 
their new strength is to protect Europe from the half-civilized 
power of the East, to maintain the peace essential to pros- 
perity, and to set the rest of mankind an example of organised 
and fruitful quiet. Yet with France re-arming, or appearing 
to re-arm, they can hardly even hope for such an attitude, 
must help rather than restrain Russia, must allow her to 
thwart and harass Austria in her task of civilising the valley 
of the Danube, and must worry Southern Europe with offers, 
promises, and intrigues such as those which are rumoured 
from Rome and from Madrid. Because the terms of 
Versailles were unendurable, they have to live in the 
state of expectation, of tension, described by the Times’ 





| 





| 








govern it. Clearly a condition of things which involves the pos- correspondent at Berlin,—who, be it remembered, is on 
sible reimposition of a hostile tariff between two neighbouring their side, and who forgets or overlooks the immense 
a. whenever, on the expiration of a temporary agree- | burden imposed on all countries alike by the restriction the 
ment, the rulers of one of them happen to be so ill advised | fear of war places upon all enterprise. War may be post- 
or so ambitious as to venture a quarrel in the hope of winning | poned a long tees yet, but there y not a banker, a a fb sen4 
: wr emeg popular triumph, is not one which the Austra- | lator, or an industrial in Germany or in France, that is, in two- 
jan colonies can look upon without dismay. Nor is there any | thirds of civilised Europe, who does not avoid undertakin 

permanent remedy for it except federation. Moreover, a political | which require time for their completion. Who knows viald 
crisis which has presented the Prime Minister of the leading | anything will be worth by the time that dividends begin ? 
colony in a specially attractive light, as a shrewd politician, a| Austria for the same reason is compelled, with her finances 
most sober-minded, moderate diplomatist, and a thoroughly | just recovering, to raise her cavalry, the most expensive of arms, 
unpretentious, reasonable statesman, and which has convinced | to a war footing ; while an Italian Government devoted to 
Victoria’s only rival herself that Victoria was in the right, is| economy, and most honest in its effort to set the Treasury 





just the kind of event which is likely to ripen rapidly the | free, is compelled to ask extra credits in order that her army 
hopes which have long been indulged in all the Australian! may be strong enough “ to secure her liberty of action.” She 
Colonies of a great Australasian Dominion such as Canada is afraid that, if France wins, her unity may be menaced. It 
already enjoys. 'is not only that Europe is turned into a camp, but that the 
: camp is always listening for the order to march,—that 
M. THIERS’ LAST SPEECH. every speech from a statesman’s mouth is studied to extract 
: io world is beginning to pay, and to pay heavily, for the | some hidden meaning, that every one feels as if the smallest 
exorbitance of the terms which Germany was permitted | concussion might explode the fulminate which nevertheless 

by Europe to impose upon France. There is not a State of every one is compelled to help in storing up. 
the Continent whose external and internal policy is not affected| We English, with our comfort, and our surpluses, and our 
for evil by the feverish irritation which has its origin in the streak of silver sea, think sometimes that we are out of it all, 
Treaty of Versailles. In France, where, as it would seem, M.| but the effect of the example set at Versailles reaches over 
Thiers might succeed in founding a strong, though it may be ‘the whole world. Our negotiations with America are at this 
4 somewhat mediocre and sordid Republic, he is compelled to moment so difficult, because among other reasons that frightful 
devote himself to the reconstruction of the Army, to honour | French indemnity has completely altered the scale of men’s 
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thoughts about international damages, has made monstrous 
demands seem conceivable and monstrous payments possible, 
hhas shaken to the ground the slowly growing faith that great 
transfers of civilised populations without their own consent 
had become impossible. Who ten years ago would have 
reasoned, and argued, and protested about a demand for a 
hundred or two of millions addressed by one nation to another ? 
The most audacious financier in Europe would have thought 
the man who wanted to discuss such an apprehension a bore, 
upon whose viewy crotchets or unpractical dreams it was use- 
less to waste his time. That is a heavy indirect injury, and 
there are direct ones also, first among them being the necessity 
of being always ready for the defence of Belgium. That power 
escaped in 1870, but no reasonable politician will calculate 
that if Europe once more rises to war, the invisible barrier of 
the Treaties can always protect a State with her dangerous 
geographical position, a position which three days before Sedan 
seemed to make her continued neutrality almost physically 
impossible, and to leave us the pleasant alternatives of inter- 
ference or skulking. 

It is nonsense to say, as the Liberal Press wants to say, that 
it is all M. Thiers’ fault. What can he do, except try according 
to his lights to restore the self-respect of. France, to replace 
her in her position as a great and influential power?: If he or 
any successor of his did anything else, if he refused to recog- 
nize State pride as one of the bonds of French nationality, 
perhaps the only, certainly the strongest bond, he would be doing 
his best to dissolve the nation, and hand France over to the 
Commune, which Englishmen dread more even than they do 
war. France is not a Switzerland, either by history or inclina- 
tion, and will not become one unless as a last resort, a resort 
such as a Frenchman seeks when he commits suicide. It. is, 
no doubt, a misfortune for the country that she is in the 
hands of a man so old that he is tempted to hurry events lest 
he should lose his share in them; but any other ruler:munat 
substantially accept his policy, must keep up the national 
sentiment, must reconstruct the army, must merely by so 
doing alarm Germany and all Europe into expense, and arma- 
ments, and alliances out of accord with the natural order of 
European politics,—must create that sense of strain, that in- 
definite apprehension which is so fatal to all progress. Had 
the war ended with Sedan and a heavy fine, France must. have 
betaken herself to internal reform, if only from dread of the 
dismemberment she would have seen to be possible ; but being 
dismembered, being so treated that unless she can.revive herlost 
self-respect her nationality must decay, what polity remains 
to her rulers to adopt? They may be cautious and patient, 
or rash and given to speeches, but whichever they are, they 
must in the present position of the world give Europe cause 
to believe that they are designing war. The only convincing 
security they could give, a thorough disarmament, would be 
the extinction of France and of themselves. 





CHIVALRY IN THE CITY. 
NHE recent meeting of the Middle-class School Corporation 
brought to light a fact which, in the absence of further ex- 





markable faculty for organization the great educational success 

of the School is mainly due, naturally desires its full develop. 

ment, and presents to the Governors a report urging thé erection 

of a new central hall, and the acquisition of other advantages, 
| Those gentlemen have accordingly appealed, as it appears with 
| success, to the contributors of the Girls’ special fund of £5,000 
| for their consent to apply this sum to the Boys’ school; and 
| they announce the result with apparent satisfaction in the 
| Report just publicly presented to the Corporation, assigning as 
| @ reason for this extraordinary measure, that the trustees of 
| an obsolete parochial charity in St. Andrew, Undershaft, have 
| lately applied to the Charity Commission for a scheme sanc- 
| tioning the devotion of the income—somewhat less than 

£900 per annum—to the purpose of founding a girls’ school 
| on a similar plan. It is not stated that the scheme has 

become law ; it is not even known what are the Conditions 
which the present trustees of that charity, in. the exercise of the 
| powers which the law gives them, mean to impose»before finally 
consenting to. the diversion of the foundation from its original 
purpose: Nor is any account taken of the fact that the whole 


of one-half of tha-fund already spent in providing the building 
of the single school,in Cowper Street, -But the Councid report 
with blithe naiveté that ‘‘ they gladly .welconie this inter 
position, and have proffered their co-operation,’’ and are about 
to appropriate to their own institution the fund subseribed for 
a girl’s school “ no longer necessary. for that purpose.” -. 
To understand the true significance.of ‘this fact, it must be 
remembered that London’ does. not possess a single. déecently 
endowed. public school for the secondary. education of ‘girls 
Indeed it may safely be seid that the whole country scarcely 
possesses one. The Schools’ Inquiry Commission disclosed the 
fact. that. of the 3,000, educational,’ foimdations of the 
country nearly 800, including all the xickbst. and ‘oldest, had 
been distinctly. d@signéd_ to: :give. 4 olibéral education; and 
that all the rest were éither Charity or Hospital schools, osten- 
sibly designed. to. give primary education, but to give it under 
arrangements: as t0 Clothing, apprenticeship, or enforced church 
attendance, which weré rather liumiliating to the recipients, 
and which kept down and were probably meant to keep down, 
the standard of teaching and of intellectual activity at a much 
lower level than that of an ordinary National School. It was 
further found that with scareely an’ exception the schools of 
| the former class were|used: exclusively by boys, while girls had 
| been admitted in great, though far from equal numbers, into 
| charity and industrial schools. As to an institution devoted 
| to liberal culture, possessed of comely and appropriate build- 
ings, endowed with exhibitions, scholarships, or other en- 
couragement to intellectual effort, placed under the supervision 
of a responsible public body, arid yet accessible to girls, the 
whole country might be searched for itin vain. In London, 
Christ’s Hospital, St. Paul's, Merchant Taylors’, and the Charter- 
house, the City of London School, and all the schools of the 
City Companies which attempt anything beyond elementary 
education are entirely engrossed by boys. The very honour+ 
able efforts of Mr. Rogers and his colleagues have resulted in 
adding to this provision a great school of a new.type—s 








planation, is not very creditable to the governing body of that | school which, being designed for boys who are not likely te 
foundation. It seems that Mr. Rogers, the enterprising Rector of | stay at school beyond fifteen, does not attempt the hopeless 
Bishopsgate, encouraged by the success which had attended | task of training them through the instrumentality of ancient 
his effort to raise money for the establishment of a great boys’ | languages; and yet aims far higher than at the ignoble coms 
school for the children of the clerks, shopmen, and small | mercial ideal so satisfactory to the British Philistine. No school 
traders of London, sought some months ago to raise a second | corresponding to any one of these has yet been founded for girls, 


subscription in order to set on foot a similar school for the use 
of girls of the same class. It was not, however, found 
possible to evoke either the enthusiasm or the contributions 
of City magnates and public Companies for such an object. 


In these circumstances, a very feeble effort is made to redress 
| the inequality ; a sum which if invested would produce £150 
|per annum is with difficulty accumulated ; but at the first 
whisper of a project for actually devoting a single parochial 








£60,000 had been cheerfully and promptly contributed | charity to the founding of a girls’ school, this little sum is 
to raise the Cowper Street Boys’ School. But after great | ungraciously clutched back by the stronger sex, and declared 
efforts, £5,000 was found to be the largest sum obtainable for| to be entirely unnecessary for the purpose for which it was 
girls ; and for a time the project has been in abeyance, owing | designed. 

to the insufficiency of the sum to purchase even the land} The entire incident proves that we are as a nation still far 
necessary for a suitable building. Meanwhile the Cowper | from any recognition of the true worth of knowledge and of 
Street School, though attended by 1,100 paying scholars, is | the relation in which it stands to the requirements of human 
not wholly free from pecuniary difficulty. The £60,000 life. That a sensible course of instruction increases the 
were all expended in the purchase of the site and in the | market value of its possessor in the counting-house or in the 
erection and furnishing of school-rooms; and the payments, | shop is a truth which the merchants and bankers of the City 
which are rigidly limited to £4 4s. per annum, though suffi- | have fairly grasped, and they set up schools for their future 
cient to meet the ordinary teaching expenses, leave little or | clerks accordingly. But that the need for increased culture 
no margin, either for the heavy charges of rates and repair of | is a human, and not specially a masculine or a feminine need ; 
fabric, or for the needed extension of the accommodation for | that a good system of mental training is wanted just as much 
seience teaching and other useful purposes. Mr. Jowitt, the | to beautify and ennoble the home as to facilitate transactions 
Head Master, to whose wise and vigorous management and re- | in the City; that women have admirable opportunities and 


income of Datchelor’s Charity, if capitalized, would fall short . 
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jal aptitudes for turning a good education to the service 
of the State; and that even if they had not, they have as 

+ a right as their brothers to be aided in the develop- 
ment of their intellectual faculties, are dogmas which 
have not yet found practical acceptance. An attempt was 
made, it is true, at the passing of the Endowed Schools’ Bill 
to give effect to the teaching of experience on this point, by 
the insertion of a special clause providing that the Commis- 
sioners should extend to girls as far as possible the benefits of 








which he had no part except his personal certainty of its truth, 
his gratitude that it should be true, and his humiliation that it had 
fallen to such lips as his to declare it. This was what made his cha- 
racter present itself so strongly to the mind as almost embodied in 
a voice. He seemed to be the channel for a communication, not 
the source of it. There was a gentle hurry, and yet a peremp- 
toriness, in those at once sad and sonorous tones, which spoke of 
haste to tell their tale, and of actual fear of not telling it with 
sufficient emphasis and force. ‘They hurried on as if impatient 





educational endowments ; and we are glad to hear that many | to fulfil their mission.” They seemed put into his mouth, while 
hopeful ty ear oa fo = ome ee ae “a | he, with his whole soul bent on their wonderful drift, uttered 
trustees in London and its neighbourhuud for the estabish- | them as an awe-struck but thankful envoy tells the tale of danger 
ment of good public schools for girls. But even if all these nego- | and deliverance. Yet though Mr. Maurice's voice seemed re be 
tiations succeed—and the action of the Corporation of London the essential part of him as a religious teacher bis face if ou 
in regard to Emanuel Hospital renders the prospect somewhat | eyer Jooked at it, was quite in keeping with his voice. His 
doubtful—the provision for the higher education of girls will | eye was full of sweetness, but fixed, and, as it were, fascinated 
still be miserably insufficient, and no single shilling once dedi- | on some ideal point. His countenance expressed nervous, high- 
Sn eae Lan ace nea cng |eeabe tinny a ough all te vrom ply of feang t 
Jed in io tangent tenn: shoe: before eodiamainah =a | ordinary human nature converged, in him, towards a single focus, 
needed oom : ary 2 the declaration of the divine purpose. Yet this tension, this 

struction of girls is put upon a sound and equitable basis. | mememeietiees Gils qemnemes af tie et t 
Meanwhile the Council of the Middle-Class Corporation | P° _ : yer Se, ae 
single point, never gave the effect of a dictatorial air for a 


plainly owe some further explanation to the public. If they | There was a quiver in his voice, a tremulousness 


. . . | t 
find the resources of their present school, notwithstanding a ayy : ; a hao 
capital of £60,000 to eed with, and a crowd of heoatien er . he strong deep lines of his face, & tenderness ia bis oy mi 
scholars, are still inadequate, those resources may be easily | which assured you at once that nothing of the hard, crystallizing 


‘ preys 
: Se the enbe lantiienst , by raising the school fee | character of a dogmatic belief in the Absolute, had conquered his 
Po Aamaetion Be cctemcnceliate afi ge racy. Door ah yee heart, and most men recognised this, for the hardest and most busi- 


to a sum more nearly commensurate with the market value of | / : : P 
the commodity supplied. But if they still think it right | ness-like voices took a tender and almost caressing tone in address- 


further to cheapen the education of London boys at the expense |i him. ‘The more he believed in Christ, the less he confounded 
of their sisters, it is plain that they need for themselves some | himself with the object of his belief, and the more pathetic was his 
very elementary lessons in the principles of ethics. We com- self-distrust of his own power to see aright, or say aright what 
mend to them a careful perusal of the parable of Nathan, | he saw. The only fault, as most of his hearers would think, of 
from which, if not by other teaching, they may learn that the | his manner, was the perfect monotony of its sweet and solemn 
course they propose to pursue is as impolitic as it is ungener- intonation. His voice was the most musical of voices, with the 
ous and unjust. least variety and play. His mind was one of the simplest, 
deepest, humblest, and most intense, with the least range of 
illustration. He had humour and irony,—usually faculties of 
FREDERICK DENISON MAURICE. broad range,—but with him they moved on a single line. His 

N Frederick Denison Maurice England has lost one of her | humour and irony were ever of one kind, the humour and irony 
most striking and characteristic figures, and a not incon- | which dwell perpetually on the inconsistencies and paradoxes in- 
siderable number of Englishmen one of those unique friends in | volved in the contrast between human dreams and divine pur- 
whose sight men are apt to live as in the sight of a visibly higher poses, and which derive only a kindlier feeling for the former 
nature not so remote from their own circumstances but that it | from the knowledge that they are apparently so eager to come into 
is possible for them to conceive distinctly his judgments, and to | hard collision with the latter. As an intimate friend very truly 
forecast the tendency of his sympathies even when direct inter- remarked, his irony was rather the irony of Isaiah than the 
course is impossible. George Eliot, in the last published part | irony of Sophocles, but it was gentler and less indignant. The 
of her new tale, quotes some old author who said when his chief | most bitter flight of irony the present writer recollects is a very 
friend died, ‘the theatre of all my actions is fallen,’ and the | fine passage in one of the Lincoln’s-inn sermons, on which he 
novelist adds, that a great many strong men “hold half their cannot at this moment lay his hand, wherein Mr. Maurice, speak- 
rectitude in the mind of the being they love best.” It would, ‘ing of the travestie which the popular theology makes of Revela- 
perhaps, be truer to say that they hold half their rectitude in the tion, in that it starts from the fundamental assumption of original 
mind of the being they revere most, for there is plenty of love ‘sin rather than from God, suggested the clauses of an imaginary 
which has little relation to reverence, and which does not equally | ‘Te Diabolum Laudamus, in honour and propitiation of the powers 
affect the secret standard of human action. At all events, though | of darkness, as the psalm, which, if it only rightly knew itself, it 
it might have pained Mr. Maurice to think so, there was perhaps | ought to substitute for the great song of Christian thankfulness. 
no other man in England who was, in this sense, ‘the theatre’ | It could not but have suggested to many who heard it Isaiah's 
of so many men’s actions as himself; for since Dr. Newman's | grim irony against the idolators who, after using some of their 
conversion, his certainly was the most real of the higher and timber to cook their dinner, “ with the residue thereof made them 
purer religious influences of our own day to English a god.” But Mr. Maurice’s irony was not often so keen. Gene- 
Protestants; he was the man recognised by almost all who rally it was mixed with sweetness, and almost always double- 
knew him as combining most clearly spiritual principles | edged, with one edge for himself and only one for his opponent, 
which disowned all compromise with scepticism, and intel- | Sometimes, perhaps, he a little overdid the irony intended to 
lectual principles which disowned all compromise with bigotry be at his own expense. He was not insensible to the pleasure 
or superstition,—as combining in their highest forms trust and | which some men find in underrating their own influence and power. 
love. Nor was his influence the less, but perhaps the more, that When he assures the imaginary undergraduate of the prefatory 
his meaning was not always very well apprehended; for the want | dialogue to the new edition—which has only appeared since his 
of apprehension was often felt to be, and sometimes known to | death—of his ‘Moral and Metaphysical Philosophy,” that even if he 
be, a mere evidence that the thought of the speaker bad its spring | had rewritten it as he had been tempted to do, and had done once 
in a region quite above the mind of the hearer. ‘There was sucha | already, ke should probably not have added a single reader * to 
mingled simplicity and depth of feeling in all he said, such a| the two or three who have been rash enough to spend their eyes 
union of sweetness and severity, so deep a humility and so lofty a | upon it ;” and, moreover, that if he had rewritten it he should 
conviction, so passionate an irony and so pathetic a faith, that his | not have introduced “ one question which would be likely to be put 

















voice, once heard, continued to sound in the ears of those who had 

not for long stretches of time been within its reach, and seemed 

more like the instrument of a message from the invisible world | 
than any other voice of our generation. It was impossible to hear 
Mr. Maurice read the prayers, even in a Lincoln’s [nn early morn- | 
ing chapel, without feeling that to him they bore a far more real | 
and living meaning than to the ordinary user of them. ‘There was | 
intensity—almost too thrilling —and something, too, of sad exulta- 


tion in every tone, as if the reader were rehearsing a story in | 





by a judicious examiner or one auswer which a pupil could turn 
to any account,” he is not merely having a sharp thrast at the 
technical character of the University-examination system, but 
indulging a Socratic taste for making sport of his own utter want of 
relation to the existing fashions and demands of the day,—a taste 
which he sometimes carried to excess. His humility was as sincere as 
it was profound ; but he seems to us to have derived something of 
fresh assurance for the great truths of which he was most sure, 
through unduly exaggerating the extent of his own personal short- 
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comings in setting them forth. It need hardly be said that no} Mr. Maurice carried into moral and spiritual philosophy, never 
work on such a theme as the history of moral and metaphysical | admitting that any portion of our nature was exhaustively known, 


philosophy—or indeed on any of Mr. Maurice’s favourite subjects, 
—of which a second edition was called for,—and almost all his 
best books reached a second edition,—can have been very unsuc- 
cessful. Hardly any other theologian of the day who did such 
profound and solid work in mastering the details of an unpopular 
subject, would have had to meet the demand for a second edition 
at all. 

It is not difficult, even in the short space at our command, to 
give some notion of the principles of Mr. Maurice’s theology, for 
though he had a deep, almost a morbid dread of ‘ system,’ in con- 
nection both with theology and philosophy, his was essentially a 
theology of principles, and of principles not difficult to describe. 
The Guardian, in a thoughtful note upon the death of Mr. 
Maurice, has said of him very truly that he was “incapable from 


first to last of accepting words as an exact measure of thoughts,” | 


and if the writer had added that he was quite as incapable of 


accepting thoughts as an exact measure of either things or persons, | 


he would have touched on the very secret of Mr. Maurice’s dread 
of system. The truth is that while he regarded words,—es- 
pecially old words with a history,—with the greatest reverence, 
as fixed buoys indicating, as it were, the site of eddies or the set of 
currents of thought, without a knowledge of which the mind would 
be helpless, he regarded the currents of thought themselves as 
mere indications more or less adequate of the presence of living 
influences and powers, of any exhaustive comprehension of which 
there was little chance, though there was the greatest possible 
danger of our persuading ourselves that we had achieved it. 
Hence, while no thinker of our day was more conservative in his 
respect for the old landmarks of philosophic investigation, none 
was so severe on those who imagined that by clearly defining 
these landmarks, theology and philosophy could be adequately 
mapped out. He held all names which had got deep root in any 
human language to be indications of some central thoughts which 
it was of the first importance to enter into, and all such thoughts 
to be indications of some living permanent and divine influence, 
which it was also of the first importance to recognise as wholly 
independent of our thinking power,—so that philosophy to 
him was rather like a star-map with many bright points 
distributed amidst great tracts of darkness, and distributed 
in a manner for which we can hardly find a law, and 
must be very careful not to invent one, while theology was to him 


| though harping perpetually on the certainty that it is the subject 
| of a redeeming power that streams into it from above. 
| ‘The most difficult matter to understand in Mr. Maurice's 
| theology was his conception of the evidence of revelation. As to 
| the higher truths, he held apparently, and no doubt truly, that 
| they were and must be their own evidence, when once fairly pre- 
| sented to the conscience. Theoretically he held that all inspiration 
| was subject to human conditions, and therefore that its records are 
liable to error; but he was so apt to find deep truth in paradox and 
| inconsistency of the deeper kind, that he found it very difficult to 
| admit error in the most obvious discrepancies and inconsistencies 
| of the minor kind. Usually he was thankful for these, as 
pointing to something deeper, though perhaps almost only a guess, 
| beyond. He was always so much on his guard against even 
| desiring perfect consistency in human thought, that he was 


| unnaturally thankful for difficulties of all kinds,—sometimes 
almost seeming to go the length of finding in difficulties a fresh 
evidence of truth. The present writer can remember but one 
instance in which he could ever bring Mr. Maurice to admit 
that there was a difficulty in Scripture which did not point 
to some deeper secret of harmony, and that was the curious 
interpretation attributed by St. Matthew alone to our Lord, of 
the saying that as Jonah was a sign to the Ninevites, so was the 
Son of Man a sign to that generation. But even then, though Mr. 
Maurice admitted that he could not “ understand” the analogy 
between Jonah’s three days’ burial in the fish and our Lord’s 
three days’ burial in the heart of the earth, he would not admit 
that he believed the evangelist to have made a mistake, and to have 
attributed a fanciful analogy of his own to his master. Indeed, 
he found so much that was in the highest degree instructive in 
the very aspects of Scripture that rationalistic critics had fixed upon 
as embodying conspicuous error, that he shrank painfully from ad- 
mitting an error even where he was quite unable te find atruth. Of 
most of the difficulties of the Bible he would say that even though he 
could not understand them, they had greatly helped him to under- 
stand himself. : 

And this great passion of humility, was in him not only a moral 
habit, and a principle of exegetical interpretation, and a doctrine 
conservative of most historical institutions—he often seemed to his 
friends to find something divinely vital in what they thought 
| the mere lingering shadows of the past, and often no doubt he 








God’s partial answer to the search for truth,—-not complete or syste- | was right and they were wrong,—but also a wonderful spring of 
matic, which would be impossible considering the capacities of the | practical fascination. In one of the preliminary meetings held before 
minds which require it,—but confirming and confirmed by our in- | the commencement of the Christian Socialist movement to discuss 
tellectual constitution. He believed that God had revealed Himself | with London operatives the scandals of the existing ‘Trade system 
as the central good and the central power; that He had created all | and its remedies, one of the great unwashed delivered his mind 
things with reference to that central good, and with life deriving | so freely and coarsely on the impostures of the clergy and the 
from it; that freedom had brought evil into both the world of | hopelessness of getting any good from their interference, that some 
spirits and the world of matter, and yet that through evil, freedom, | of the hot Oxonians who started the movement were concerting 
taught by God, would find its way to greater good than any it | the forcible ejection of the speaker from the meeting. But Mr. 
could have known without conflict;—(Mr. Maurice, in his pro- | Maurice, who was in the chair, met the speaker by confessing at 
found devotion to the strictly theological mode of thought, though | once that his observations were only too well deserved by himself 
he fought hard for spiritual freedom and believed in it, and had | and the order he attacked; that no one could be more con- 
far too great a horror of system to admit that sin must either be | scious of the practical inconsistencies of which they were but too 
independent of God or an accepted instrument of God's, always | frequently guilty,—only that, he said, was no reason for not trying, 
seemed to lean perceptibly towards the faith which at all events | with the help of those for whom they worked, to sweep away some of 
subordinates both freedom and evil to the divine purpose ;) further | those inconsistencies, and restore a truer relation. ‘The effect of this 
he held that all which is good in man has been revealed to bea mere | practical application of Christ’s exhortation to surrender the cloak 
pale shadow of something infinitely better in the life of God; | to one who had already stripped him of his coat, was remarkable, 
that love, which is of the divine essence, had a divine object | and the speaker who had attacked him so coarsely frequently after- 
‘before all worlds;” that revelation has shown what that | wards attended even the purely religious meetings which Mr. 
object was in displaying a divine Father and Son united in one | Maurice held, and though never a complete convert, became one 

of the most wistful of the outer circle of his well-wishers. The 


Spirit, and that it illuminated the whole universe in bringing down 
to earth the divine spirit of victorious sacritice in Christ’s incarna- | personal sacrifices which Mr. Maurice made for the Working- 
Men’s College in Great Ormond Street were great, but there was 


tion, life, death, and resurrection. Mr. Maurice believed that 

there was hardly a corner of man’s nature or history on which | none of his great qualities which did so much for the movement as 

these revealed facts did not shed a bright, though often unequal | the unfathomable depth of his personal humility. 

light. He held Eternity itself to be apprehended in the apprehen- | And his tastes were in singularly close keeping with his faith. 

sion of them; for to him Eternity and Time were not distin- | No one can read his works without noticing his intense enjoyment 

guished as disembodied life is distinguished from embodied, but | of the style which makes the plainest and simplest matters of life 
grand by tracing them direct to God. Of course the greateat illustra- 


were distinguished as spiritual life —here or there—is distinguished 
from carnal life here or there; and he who knew God lived in | tion of that style is the Bible, but Cowper and Wordsworth were 


eternity even while dwelling here. He was fond even of regarding | both great masters of it, and with Cowper and Wordsworth Mr. 
the successes of modern science as the triumph of the spiritual | Maurice's memory was richly stored. He was catholic enough in 
principle of humility, which, instead of imposing our thoughts | his poetic tastes, and would illustrate what he held to be the true 
and notions on the divine order, studied that order as a revelation | meaning of the word ‘eternal’ as freely from Byron as from St. 
running in a lower plane indeed, but still in perfect parallelism | John. But it was always to the poets who saw divine meaning in 
with the divine revelation of moral and spiritual truth. ‘The | the simplest domestic relations—who were “true to the kindred 
natural philosopher’s horror of preconceived exhaustive systems, | points of heaven and home,”—that his imagination most affection- 
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ately clung. This was not indeed a taste in him, but a faith, at 
least a taste moulded by a deeper faith. This it was that made 
him insensible to the admiration of religious coteries, and kept 
him perfectly simple amidst those flattering confidences which are 
given under the plea of the need of counsel, and which yet so 
much oftener change the counsellor than the counselled. And 
his whole life showed this strong unromantic preference for 
common duties as the true embodiment of high faiths. There 
js no more characteristic sermon amongst the scores he has 
published than one on the apparent bathos of that collect for 
Easter Sunday which entreats God, ‘who through Christ has 
overcome death, and opened to us the gate of ‘everlasting life,’ 
that, ‘as by his special grace preventing us, he has put into our 
minds good desires, so by his continual help we may bring the 
game to good effect.’ Mr. Maurice admitted that this collect had 
often grated harshly on him, as if it contained but a poor logic, 
and drew a weak conclusion from a great recital; but he thought 
so no longer, for he saw in it the assertion that it is only ‘ the 
stooping of the Creator to the creature” which can save from 
death our best desires before they reach their only true end 
in action. The very homeliness of the prayer gave it to him a 
greater reality. And that was the lesson of his own life and death. 
No one who knew him doubted that it was the very homeliness of 
his life and teaching which was his best guarantee that he had not 
been merely dreaming grand dreams of things divine, and which 
extinguished the Jast doubt that that Easter season—in which he 
finally brought his noble, simple, and laborious life “to good 
effect,” —was indeed the commemoration of an event by which the 
secret of eternity had been unveiled. 





THE PEYTONS. 

NGLISHMEN, and especially town-bred Englishmen, are 
often puzzled by those coloured caricatures of their com- 
patriots which appear to be such favourites with some of the 
Parisian printsellers. Where, they ask, did the artists ever get 
those ideas? ‘There must be some foundation for them, or the 
Parisians would not enjoy them so much, and yet where are their 
originals to be found? Who ever saw those tall, awkward men in 
white coats and yellow weepers who are making such preposterous 
love in the railway-trains ; or those rabbit-toothed giantesses, with 
such big feet, impossible dresses, and highly-developed ideas of 
propriety ; or those speculative spectators in fuzzy coat- 





collars and round eye-glasses, who are watching Parisian 
scenes in that distinctively bovine manner? Above all, where | 
do we meet those horsey “ milords” with thick shawls round their | 
necks and bull-dogs between their legs, who, with little grooms, | 
always in green, sitting beside them, are usually driving four bay | 
horses and a red coach into space. We cannot answer for all of 
them, and will not acknowledge the rabbit-toothed giantesses at 
ali—though Hawthorne is at one about them with the Parisian 
draftsmen—but we suspect, if English caricaturists were not so 
often townsmen, we should find that the Parisians had, after 
ak, more ground for their fancies than tourists are quite apt to 
imagine, We can hardly complain if they take some type 
which we think admirable, and make that represent the nation, 
and it is nearly certain that we do so appreciate the horsey 
“milord.” ‘The towns know little of him, Leech having had a tender 
sentiment for the class, which comes out curiously in his illustrations 
to Mr. Surtees’ works; but the Parisian has a right to go to the 
country for his examples, and in every county in England there 
ate many specimens of the race, men of birth and fortune and 
influence, the centres of their own neighbourhoods, who with 
every advantage Heaven or man can give them—brains very 
often included—pass their lives among animals, breeding them, 
training them, riding them, and killing them with all the interest 
and devotion of (:uachos ; who talk of nothing but their favourites, 
remember nothing except their performances, and estimate their 
fellow-men mainly by their interest in the same pursuits. They 
forget ‘‘ Debrett,” but they know the ‘‘ Stud Book ;” they cannot 
distinguish between Disraeli and Gladstone, but they know the 
merits of every breeder in the Three Kingdoms. That is not 
surprising, of course. Their pursuits amuse them, and there 
is nothing in fortune, and very little, we fear, even in culture, 
which can prevent men from gradually turning their amusements 
into occupations. Aristocrats do it in all countries and under 
all circumstances, and they do it most readily when, as 
in England, the amusements ensure them the only perennial 
and unexhausting one of all the physical luxuries, conscious 
vigour of animal health. That—the sense of enjoyment in 
being alive, of utter freedom from any physical drawback—is, 








when once experienced for any length of time, so fascinating a 
luxury that we can hardly wonder at its overpowering men of, 
action, at its giving them, in their minds as well as their bodies, 
the impression that without it life is unbearably insipid. The 
lust of health is as strong as the lust of danger, which rages in a 
few men of all races, making them sometimes heroes, sometimes 
criminals, and not unfrequently eccentrics, and is much more 
widely diffused. Wecan well understand how it is that men, 
once thrown under pleasant circumstances into amusements which 
leave that result, should make of them occupations, or even raise 
them into ideals, at heart despising all who do not enjoy them as 
men ignorant of the grand arts of life. Out-door men always 
have that tendency. The cook does not despise you for not cook- 
ing, but the gamekeeper does for not shooting; and while it is 
only comic to make a bad speech, it is morally wrong not to ride 
straight to hounds. What puzzles us is not the entrainement of the 
horsey man, who is after all not more limited than the bookworm, 
or the connoisseur, or the man who is theatre-struck, but 
the obvious admiraticn with which he is regarded by men 
who do not share his amusements, who are possibly sedentary 
persons. Read the account, for example, of the Peyton 
family in the Daily Telegraph of Monday. Writers in the Tele- 
graph are pretty acute in their judgment of the popular taste, 
and this one knows that he is hitting it when he devotes a long 
leader to the laudation of three Peyton baronets—grandfather, 
father, and son—who have in their turn illustrated ‘ those 
British institutions, the Chase, the Turf, and the Road.” The 
Peytons are not in history or ‘‘ Hansard,” but they are evidently 
famous. One, it seems, Sir Henry, being an estated gentleman 
of influence and education, was a mighty coachman, a man who 
could drive four horses so surpassingly well, or so nearly as well 
as an omnibus-man, that ‘‘ when he passed the ranks of cabs in 
Piccadilly or Davies Street, not a Jehu within sight failed to 
touch or raise his hat,” surely the quaintest and yet one of the 
truest evidences of fame—real fame, fame penetrating down to the 
dim common multitudes—ever yet described. The second was a 
mighty hunter,—no, it is not hunting,—a mighty master of 
hounds, such as “Nimrod” loved to describe; and the Tele- 
graph becomes eloquent over his feats, his rides, and his 


|jumps, and his indifference to danger, as shown in riding 


a dead-tired horse at an impossible rail. The third, Sir 
Algernon Peyton, was a feebler copy of his father, but still 
a bold rider, and therefore one ‘ who has left a gap both in 
Oxfordshire and London it will be hard to fill.” All of the three 
may of course have had much higher titles than these to respect, 
may have been good landlords, efficient magistrates, inventive 
agriculturists, and very likely were; but the title pleaded for 


them by the Telegraph, the title by which they won fame, is that 


they were hard riders, clever drivers, and intent to silliness on 
being foremost in a hunt,—precisely the ideas suggested by the 
Parisian caricaturist. Their fame was perfectly genuine, and as 
they can have been qué hunters, drivers, and riders of no possible 
use to mankind, can have relieved no suffering, bestowed no benefits, 
advanced no cause—were, in fact, merely amusing themselves, as 
much as if they had played billiards, or blown soap-bubbles, or 
strolled upon the Boulevards—their fame must arise from a secret 
sympathy between them and the audience which so applauds their 
lives, and which feels no more inclination to caricature them than 
a Frenchman feels to caricature the leader of a forlorn hope. The 
multitude who read that article would, if the truth were told, like 
to be as these Peytons were, to live as they did, and to be popular for 
the same reasons; nay, they would probably admit as much, and 
defend their instinct by saying they liked manliness. So does the 
Frenchman or the German, but nevertheless it does not occur to 
him to make of that kind of man a hero, to sympathise with his 
troubles, grow exultant at his feats, and write leaders over his 
tragic fate. The truth is, it is not admiration for the manliness 
shown in the pursuit which excites the sympathy of Englishmen, 
and makes sporting novels the favourite reading of thousands 
who never crossed a horse, but that love of the pursuit itself, 
of violent exercise in the open air, especially if the exer- 
cise is dangerous, which seems to be implanted in their very blood, 
to be as instinctive as their dislike of control or their desire 
for drink. ‘There is no harm in it, that we know of, if fairly re- 
gulated, and some good, any fancy of the kind tending to make 
dreary lives a little pleasanter ; but it is odd to read such articles 
as that in the Telegraph, and then condemn caricaturists for false- 
hood when they assert that the very spirit of which that article 
is full is a leading and influential one among our countrymen. Be- 
cause Sir H. Peyton drove well cabmen touched their hats to him, 
as they certainly would not have done to a great statesman, author, 
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or artist,—the half of English history is suggested in that story, | hold out? (for now that Lord Leigh, Miss Rylands, and some 
and certainly that half of it which Southern men given to cities, and | others have yielded, they hardly need to,) but, will the farmers be- 
to strolling, and to theatres, and to intellectual fireworks, must be | able to stand it? If not, what then? 
expected to use as material for caricature. You must forgive me for saying it, but I do fervently hope that 
the farmers will not be able to hold out in their present position. 
If it do nothing else than break up the vast system of capital- 
LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. | wielding middlemen who now divide with the akan the 
--——>— | whole profit of the soil, this agitation among our Mid-England 
THE WARWICKSHIRE AGRICULTURAL MOVEMENT. | labourers must be a thing of incalculable good. 
[To THE EDITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.” There was no trace of a suspicion in the minds of the half- 
Str,—The mass meeting of the South-Warwickshire labourers | awakened crowd last night that things were driving towards this, 
held in the Town Hall here last night was full of elements of in- ' but it is none the less inevitable, in my opinion. The farmers” 
terest, many of which hardly appear to have been suspected by | gains at present are not large, and fluctuate much with seasons 
those who took an active part in the proceedings. If you will | and prices, neither of which they can control. The system of 
allow me, I should like to put before you one or two points which farming here, as in most parts of England, is backward and primi- 
forced themselves on my notice as [ sat—a mere on-looker—in that | tive, and the farmers, as a rule, ignorant men, comparatively 
densely packed hall, surveying the sea of upturned faces and noting | speaking, so that they will not be able to develop the resources of 
the play of emotions which, as over the faces of children, rippled up | the soil in an increased degree in time to save themselves from, 
with the turns of the speakers’ sentiments. | the misery that increased charges are but too likely to bring. 

And first of all, what struck me most forcibly was the almost Everything, in my opinion, will conspire to drive them to the 
utter absence of bitterness or of any trace of political rancour | wall, and before very long the squires will have to face one of two 
among these down-trodden folk. It may be said that this is largely | alternatives, —either to farm their estates themselves, or to break 
owing to their ignorance, and that as they come to know better | up their large, high-rented farms into lots of a size so small that 
and feel their strength, they will wake up to a better perception | the peasants might be able to hold and cultivate them. And it is this 
of their rights, and demand things they do not dream of now. And | last order of things that the peasant must strive for. Cost what it: 
this may be partly true, while yet the assertion is also true that | may, he must get a hold on the soil, otherwise a mere rise of wages. 
the life-long slavery in which they have lived has not engendered | will do him no good. I was a good deal surprised last night that 
in these people one atom of the rabid class-hatreds which so con- | nobody alluded to this point among the labourers themselves, and: 
spicuously mar the virtues of tradesmen and artisans in towns. | that none of the speakers urged upon the Unionists the necessity 
When their apostle of freedom, Arch, was speaking last night with | of directing their combined energies towards this ultimate goal. 
stern reprobation of the conduct of some farmer at Claverdon who | But after all, perhaps, that would have been premature. The spur 
had imported labourers from Oxfordshire, the groans and hootings | of want has driven these poor people to take the first step; the 
that broke from the crowd were mingled with good-humoured | assertion of their right to the same open road to progress as their 
bursts of laughter at the advice which some gave to ‘‘hang him,” | fellow-countrymen must inevitably follow. It is impossible not to- 
and a perfect roar greeted the piece of information which a voice | long fervently that these ‘“‘ miserable poor” may gain all they 
gave that the said farmer “ was never up to nothink.” hope for and more. Only when they have risen and taken their- 

Of Arch himself it would be difficult to speak too highly. He | place as citizens, will England wake up to some conception of 
is moderate and manly, independent and modest. Asimple, hearty | what she has lost in keeping them in serfdom so long. 
genuineness characterises his utterances, and the clear ring of his| There is some chance now that the peasant’s child may get 
voice somehow touches the heart and makes the tear rise in the | education, a thing impossible under the present order, unless the 
eyes of the listener. In many respects he has the qualities of a | State had fed and clothed him. With better education, with a 
leader of men; patience, foresight, self-confidence, and, in speak- | career opened for him in the country, there will be less need to 
ing, a power of simple narrative running into humour or pathos | draft the ‘surplus population ” away to the colonies ; there will be 
which is very telling with the people. As one man phrased it, | less crowding of the abject poor into the towns; while with in- 
** He's a bit 0’ good steel.” A simple child of nature, unspoilt yet | creased intelligence and increased interest in their labour the tillers 
by contact with professed revolutionists, not yet puffed up by the | of the soil may be expected to make it tenfold more productive 
notice and flatteries of men above him in social position, this | than it is now. It is impossibie to walk through the meadows of 
originator of what promises to be a great revolution is altogether | this beautiful district without thinking that it ought to be one 
a striking and remarkable figure. Those who heard him last night | vast series of gardens, tilled with a gardener’s skill. You say 
probably heard him at his best, saw him when his sway was at | truly that at present the farmer wants middling men rather than 
its height among the people, when his own nature shone forth in | athletes and skilled hands, but why so? Because he himself is 
its native simplicity, for it is hardly to be expected that the sudden | ignorant, and could not fitly employ the highest skill, if he had it.. 
blaze of light in which he finds himself will fail of dazzling him to | Your argument tells strongly against the present order of things; 
some measure, while it is quite probable that the movement he has | and therefore, is, in fact, a kind of sentence of doom against the 
started may drift beyond his control, or drive him towards extra- | incompetent master who has made such a state of things possible, 
vagances as yet unthought of. not to say common. ; : 

At all events, the ends he now seeks are very simple,—higher And I do hope also that the patronage of the dilettante Radicals 
wages, and the right to combine, not for aggression, but for self- | and the much more pernicious fraternisings of trades and repub- 
defence. Nota word about land laws, unjust and artificial dis- | lican agitators will not come in and spoil the good spirit, the 
tribution of wealth; no cry of “‘down with the farmer or the | moderate and peace-seeking conduct of these people. Should 
squire,” only the hope expressed that both squire and yeoman | they do so, a catastrophe will undoubtedly be hastened and misery 
might learn to look upon the poor labourer yet as a man and a | engendered beyond what even changes so radical as those I have 
brother,—very simple and modest desires, if they only end there. | just hinted at render inevitable. It is also to be hoped that the 
I am convinced that they cannot, in the main, being happy to think | clergymen will not injure their position and drive the country” 
that issues infinitely wider are wrapt in this unpretentious rising. | population from them as they have too often driven the townsmen. 

Of all the speakers last night only two, Mr. Jesse Collings and | Certain ominous signs appear that things are going that way, and 
Mr. Edward Jenkins, seemed to be at all aware that we were there | yet the crowd last night greeted cordially an independent parson 
standing ou the threshold of this great land question which has | who expressed to them his good wishes and sympathy,—showing 
been looming so long, and which, but for this strike, might have | that the harm is not yet done, however soon it may be. 
continued to hang over us for many a day to come unheeded. If| I grant it will take strong self-denial on any clergyman’s part 
these men hold out, their action must inevitably open the whole | to forsake apparently his class and his interests and stand up for 
question up. The very conduct of the landlords seems calculated | the down-trodden manhood around him, nevertheless, he ought to 
to make stopping impossible. For it must not be forgotten that | do it, ought long ago to have striven to put an end to the state of 
however benevolent such actions may be, the hasty attempts to things that steeped the larger half of his parishioners in horrible 
cover over the sore so suddenly revealed to the gaze of the world | poverty. 
which some of them are making, are doing more to influence the | I press myself upon your attention too long, but it is difficult to 
action of the farmer than even the efforts of the labourers them- | stay one’s hand when the thoughts run so far over the probabilities 
selves, while the bitterly hostile attitude of others is making which this new movement opens before one. The land free 
compromise impossible. | because the men are free, pauperism lessened, intelligence spread, 
’ ‘The question that was most constantly in my mind last night as | a new and powerful class elevated, conservative in instincts and 
I listened to speaker after speaker was not so much, will the men | habits, to soften and, by intermingling, purify the turgid, turbulent 
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gpirit of the cities, —all these and many things besides, this rising 
of the South- Warwickshire labourers has brought nearer us by 
some fifty years than the most sanguine dared to dream of before. 
—I am, Sir, &c., 


117 Warwick Street, Leamington, March 30. A. WILson. 





POOR MEN AT THE UNIVERSITIES. 
{To THE EDITOR OF THE “ SPECTATOR.”] 
Sim,—As you have been discussing the costs of a M.A. degree,— 
and justly distinguishing between the payment to the University 
(which alone is of the essence of the degree), and payments by 
composition or otherwise to the College, which latter payment is 
not for degree, but for continuance of name on College books,— 
permit me to add a fact which appears to be ignored in your 
remarks on page 412. 
The ‘* composition ” payment to a college does not of itself enable 

a non-resident M.A. to ‘use the college as his head-quarters during 

wany visit be may pay to his “Alma Mater,” nor give him of 
seemity® right to battel nor a claim on vacant rooms. For any 

hese privileges further payments are usually demanded : thus if, 

"goming t6 college, he should dine, he will be charged not merely for 
dedinmer, but become subject to a fee for the term over and beyond 
whieh keeps his name on college books. And (I speak from 
rietice) he will have no claim on the use of vacant rooms at any 
rental by virtue of his payment to the college, but will be refused 
the use of rooms, unless as a special grace from the college officer 
who happens to be acting as senior bursar or the like. 

Of all classes of members of the University, the non-resident 
M.A., unless he be a member of foundation, is the least privileged 
and advantaged. And the rooms of our Colleges during at least 
six months of the year present a void and disuse which is lament- 
able on every ground. 

Few reforms are more required than one which will help to 
utilize these buildings, which in the main are useless and unem- 
ployed during nearly haif the months of every year.—I am, Sir, &c., 

M.A., Oxon. 


MR. LEATHAM AND MR. SEEBOHM. 
(To THE EpITOR OF THE “SPECTATOR.”) 
$1r,—With your permission, I cannot allow Mr. Seebohm’s reply 
to my letter of the previous week to pass without one word of 
rejoinder. 

He complains of my ‘‘ unfairness” in representing him to be 
*‘ satisfied” with getting children to school, no matter how bad the 
school, and ‘‘satisfied” with any policy which would force the 
children of Dissenters into proselytizing Church schools. 

Now of course it would be doing a great injustice to Mr. See- 
bohm if I were to say that he is ‘‘ satisfied” with these results ; 
but I never said so. No doubt he would be glad to see existing 
schools rid of their admitted inefficiency and free from the taint of 
proselytizing, and the meaning which I did and do intend to con- 
vey is, that in his eagerness to proceed at once to “ the education, 
somehow or other, of every child in the kingdom,” he accepts, and 
is prepared to make national and permanent, a system in which 
these defects are inherent, and from the extension of which these 
results must follow. 

Nor is it any reply to me to allege, as you do, that, with my 
views, I ought always to have opposed the educational votes as 
“‘a mere throwing-away of public money.” Bad as the Denomi- 
national system is, it is probably better than no system at all. 
What we regret is that the opportunity of replacing it by a better 
system has been thrown away; and we maintain that it would not 
have been thrown away if time had been allowed for the ripening 
of public opinion.—I am, Sir, &c., E. A. LeEaTHAM. 
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POETRY. 
——_—_+>—_ 
A THANKSGIVING FOR F. D. MAURICE. 
Tue veil hath lifted, and hath fallen; and him 
Who next it stood, before us, first so long, 
We see not; but, between the cherubim, 
The light burns clearer ; come,—a thankful song ! 


Lord, for thy prophet’s calm, commanding voice ; 
For his majestic innocence and truth ; 

For his unswerving purity of choice ; 
For all his tender wrath and plenteous ruth ; 


For his obedient, wise, clear-listening care 
To hear for us what word The Word would say ; 

For all the trembling fervency of prayer, 

With which he led our souls the prayerful way ; 





A 





For all the heavenly glory of his face 

That caught thy white Transfiguration’s shine, 
And cast on us the glimmer of thy grace,— 

Of all thy men late left, the most divine ; 


For all his learning, and the thought of power 
That seized thy one Idea everywhere, 

Brought the eternal down into the hour, 
And taught the dead thy life to claim and share ; 


For his humility, dove-clear of guile, 
That, sin-denouncing, he, like thy great Paul, 
Still claimed of sin the greatest share, the while 
Our eyes, love-sharpened, saw him beat of all ; 


For his high victories over sin and fear ; 

The captive hope his words of truth set free ; 
For his abiding memory, holy, dear ; 

Last for his death, and hiding now in thee ;— 


We praise, we magnify thee, Lord of him! 
Thou hast him still,—he ever was thine own; 
Nor shall our tears prevail the path to dim 
That leads where, lowly still, he haunts thy throne. 


When thou, O Lord! ascendedst up on high, 
Good gifts thou sentest down to cheer thy men ; 
Lo! he ascends,—we follow with the cry : 
Send thou his spirit back with thine again. 
GroRGE MacDOoNALD. 





IN MEMORIAM. 
F. D. M. 
I. 


CLEAR vision, born of high desire 
That seeks Truth only evermore, 
As one who, from the eternal shore, 
Beholds the sea of glass and fire ; 


Or climbs the granite peaks alone, 
And gazes from the cloud-capt height, 
Till through the darkness flash in sight 
The glories of the sapphire throne ; 


Or wings his flight where dwell the blest, 
Beyond the fiery walls of space, 
And gazes on the Unveiléd Face ;— 
In this the Seer stands forth confest. 


II. 


More wondrous yet, wing’d words that burn 
The hidden fire of God proclaim, 
And cleanse the abysmal depths of shame, 
Or bid the wandering sheep return. 


The voice rings forth in trumpet-tone 

Across the battle-field of life, 

And hearts that quailed renew the strife, 
And feel, though lonely, not alone. 


The Prophet speaks of truths that save 
Men, churches, nations, from decay ; 
And fainting hearts the call obey, 

And dead forms rise from out the grave. 


III. 


Was there no nobler gift in store ? 

Is there no loftier type of good? 

Behold, with Love's great might endued, 
The Priest draws nigh the Temple door. 


Urim and Thummim,—Truth and Light— 
Within the stainless vest he bears, 
And mounts upon the altar-stairs, 

And, through the veil, is hid from sight ; 


Then back returns with looks that tell 
Of Love's great lesson learnt at last,— 
The Pardon sealed for all the past, 
The conquest over Death and Hell. 


Iv. 
And Thou art gone: thy Easter feast 
Is kept in other clime than ours, 


And we drag on the weary hours, 
And mourn our Prophet, Seer, and Priest. 
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No more that voice is heard to bless, 
The eagle eye is dark and cold, 
We miss the loving glance that told 
Of Christ-like, God-like tenderness. 


Not so; far off, and dimly seen, 
We track the Spirit’s upward way, 
And work, or wait, till dawns the day, 
And thank our God for what has been. 
E. H. P. 





F, D. MAURICE. 


How much does England lose in losing thee !— 
The wise, large heart, the fearless intellect, 
The spirit formed to counsel and direct 
By sympathy wide-spreading like the sea, 
And passionate love of truth; th’ example high, 
To fight for God in spite of Church or sect, 
To grasp the real and the false reject, 
Patient midst slander, calm midst obloquy. 
O Maurice! brother! friend! the Spring’s sweet breath, 
That wakens buds, and birds, and early flowers, 
Has touch’d thee with the silent stroke of death, 
To leave us lonely through the length’ning hours ; 
But on thy brow is placed a heavenly wreath 
That needs no warmth of sun or dew of showers. 
Joun DENNIS. 








BOOKS. 


aeniietionns 

RALSTON’S SONGS OF THE RUSSIAN PEOPLE.* 
Ir is one of the familiar features of Russian life, on which every 
traveller dwells, that the shop and the eating-house, the noble- 
man’s lofty hall and the foul grimy hovel of the moujik, are alike 
sanctified to the purpose of a temple by the sacred picture, the 
icon, which hangs high and honoured on the wall, with its faintly 
gleaming lamp before it, to receive the salutation and the muttered 
prayer of each who enters. But our present author, one who goes 
deeper into the meaning of things than the mere curious tourist, can 
point out to us the traces of an ancient pre-Christian faith lingering 
even in this holiest spot. ‘Those kindly household gods of Slavonic 
heathendom, the souls of departed ancestcrs and kinsfolk, still hold 
their sway in the Russian peasant mind; leaving their mortal 
bodies in the grave, they come back to take up their abode behind 
the sacred pictures, and the survivors set out hot cakes on the very 
ledge the icons stand on, for the hungry souls to come out and 
take their meals. Thus it is indeed throughout the peasant 
religion of Russia ; the figures of the old gods still lurk every- 
where behind the consecrated pictures of the new. Volos, the 
ancient god of cattle, has scarcely even changed his name to become 
identified with the Holy Vlas (our St. Blaise), who still receives 
the offerings of pats of butter set before his picture, and still has 
the flocks and herds driven to church on his day to receive his pro- 
tection for the ensuing year. Thus, too, ‘‘in pagan times the gods 
were supposed to walk the earth at springtide, and so the Russian 
peasant now believes that from Easter Sunday to Ascension Day 
Christ and his Apostles wander about the world, dressed in 
rags and asking alms.” ‘The millions of Holy Russia, devoutly 
receiving the newer Christianity, but without discarding the wild 
nature-worship of their distant ancestors, still justify the old 
ecclesiastical writer who called them a ‘‘two-faithed ” people. 
And what is true of their religion is not less true of their poetry 
and legend, their moral and social life. Scratch a Russian, and 
you will find, not indeed a Tartar, but an ancient Aryan. 

It is no slight proof of the growth of an intelligent interest in 
ethnology that Mr. Ralston should see his way to writing for 
English readers on the folk-lore and national poetry of Ruasia. 
He does not write, however, only to instruct those already in- 
terested in such pursuits, but to increase their numbers. The 
volume will be widely read because it is fresh and poetical in style, 
and carries on the reader’s interest gracefully from scene to scene 
of a picturesque and unfamiliar life. 
readers will find a few months hence that something has happened 
to their minds through reading lightly of the manners and super- 
stitions of a quaint outlandish nation,—that something being a 
clearer conception of many points of English history, and a more 
rational understanding of the antecedents of the English peasant. 





* The Songs of the Russian People, as Illustrative of Slavonic Mythology and Russian 
Social Life. By W. 8.8. Ralston, M.A. London: Ellis and Green. 





But beyond this, many | 


| 
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rate, here is a vast nation standing, like our ancestors of centuries 
ago, as the inheritors of an ancient Aryan civilization, on which 
Christianity and growing culture have as yet acted but partially, 
The Russians show us, actually existing and comparatively ig 
vigour, old thoughts and institutions which are fading into mere 
relics among ourselves, or are gone utterly and past recall. The 
solar bonfires at the summer solstice are still kindled by fire 
solemnly ‘‘ churned ” with the fire-drill by the village elders, and 
the peasants and the cattle pass through the fire as of old. The 
sun himself still dances on Easter Day, as our old ballad com- 
memorates his doing,— 
“ But Dick, she dances such a way, 
No sun upon an Easter Day 
Is half so fine a sight.” 

The last patch of the corn in some Russian districts is still left. 
unreaped for the Harvest-God, in the person of St. Elias or St. 
Nicholas, his modern representative. The forest-demons, though 
indeed their domains have been sadly ravaged by the woodman’s. 
axe, have many a dark glade left, and even now practise their old 
craft of deluding the unwary sportsman by their calls, to lead him 
astray for ill; and the household-demon still ‘‘ hag-rides” the 
horse all night in the stall, as the disgusted moujik plainly per- 
ceives, when he finds the jaded beast in a lather next morning. 

All these are things well known in English folk-lore. But one 
point of most striking interest in the Russian songs and supersti- 
tions is that we are enabled to judge as with our own eyes what pea- 
sant-life is like under the pressure of barbaric ignorance and serf- 
dom. The songs are old, belonging to the poetic school of ages 
when rhythm was, but as yet not rhyme. The superstitions are 
old, belonging, as we have said, to far-off heathen times. Andif, 
as Mr. Ralston so dexterously contrives to do, we keep these relics. 
of the past clear of modern influences, they help us to a picture of 
a stage of life our ancestors passed through, and lead us to some 
vague answers to the questions that are always being asked,—what 
was the common man’s life like in ancient England? Was it per- 
vaded by a rude kindly content and joy which the modern agri- 
cultural labourer and the factory-hand have lost? or did dense 
ignorance and lack of sensitiveness make the low man’s lot harsh, 
bitter, gloomy, ill to be compared with his modern fate? ‘There 
are proofs to favour in a measure both ideas, but the balance seems 
to turnin our favour. If life had been bright and hopeful to the 
old Slavonic song-makers, their songs would not have been so 
musical with sad and even despairing tones. It is characteristic 
that even the young girl’s expectation of married life isan unhappy 
one. When a holiday comes in fine spring weather, when even the 
sad squalid Russian village looks gay, and the maidens troop out 
toward the open space where the ‘‘ Khorovods,” the circles of 
choral dance, are held, they will sing as they go such anticipations. 
as these of their coming fate :— 


“The beautiful maidens have come forth 
From within the gates, to wander out of doors. 
They have carried out with them a nightingale, 
And have set the nightingale upon the grass,— 
On the grassy turf, on the blue flowers. 
The nightingale will break into song, 
And the beautiful maidens will begin to dance ; 
But the young wives will pour forth tears. 
‘Play on, ye beautiful maidens, 
While you are still at liberty in a father’s home, 
While you still lead a life of ease in the home of a mother.’” 


Reading the cycle of songs belonging to all the events of life, as 
they are given in this book, one asks this question,—is it good to be 
a half-civilized peasant in a land where old barbaric institutions 
have crystallized into feudalism ? and the answer is,—it is not 
good. ‘The prevailing melancholy view of life which these songs 
disclose has to us a significance far wider than that of songs belong- 
ing to hard, rough customs, or descriptive of incidental hate, 





sorrow, and despair. We are touched by the pathetic lament of 
the fair girl whom Sorrow in personal shape pursues from the dark 
forest to the open field; he is her dowry in marriage, he sits 
beside her pillow, till he follows her with the spade as she sinks 
into the damp earth, aud then shouts his cry of triumph over her 
grave. But this and scores of others are songs of the emotions, 





| 
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not portraits of the national mood. The songs about wife-selling 
and wife-beating have a large place in Russian popular poetry. 
But the ceremony has been no doubt for ages a jesting survival, 
where the girls in chorus entreat the ‘ ‘Tartar of a brother ” not to 


sell his sister’s “‘kosa,” the maiden’s tress of plaited hair, or, at 
any rate, not to sell it cheap; but the buyer seizes it and throws 


| money on the table to show that his bride is fairly bought and sold. 
Our ancestors of centuries ago are still alive, if not well. At any | And sometimes, though a custom may be rough and brutal, there 


m 


ay be a set-off against it. Among the Slovenes the bride pulls 


off her husband’s boots in token of servitude, but she takes the 
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a 
opportunity of hitting him over the head with one of them, show- 
ing that even here there are two sides to a question. The domestic 
whip, it is to be observed, has by no means passed into the stage 
of survival, but remains a flexible and knotted reality. The game 
of “‘ A Wife’s Love” is a favourite in Russian song-circles. Sulky 
and shrewish, the wife rejects her husband's little presents, his bits 
of sleeve-muslin and golden rings, till he brings his third present, 
a silken whip from the bazaar, and the first cut brings a low 
obeisance and a tender kiss, while the chorus sings :— 
“ nly see! 
= at Aa her lord! 
Always agrees with him, always bows down to him, 
Gives him kisses.” 


Sometimes, however, in poetry, as in fact, the fun fades out of the 


song of the whip :— 
“ Across the Don a plank lay, thin and bending , 
No foot along it passed. 
But I alone, the young one, from the hill; 
I went along it with my true love dear, 
And to my love I said: 
*O darling, dear ! 
Beat not thy wife without a cause, 
But only for good cause beat thou thy wife, 
And for a great offence. 
Far away is my father dear, 
And farther still my mother dear; 
They cannot hear my voice, 
They cannot see my burning tears. 
It is not, of course, to be supposed that there are no gay songs, 
indeed some in which young life will have its way are charming ; 
here is one among them, where the girl brings home in triumph 
the lover of her choice :— 
‘Her mother has counselled Maryushka, 
Has given counsel to her dear Efimovna. 
‘Go not, my child, 
Go not, my darling, 
Into thy father’s garden for apples, 
Nor catch the mottled butterflies, 
Nor frighten the little birds, 
Nor interrupt the clear-voiced nightingale, 
For should’st thou pluck the apples 
The tree will wither away ; 
Or seize the mottled butterfly, 
The butterfly will die. 
And should’st thou frighten a little bird, 
That bird will fly away ; 
Or interrupt the clear-voiced nightingale, 
The nightingale will be mute ; 
But catch, my child, 
My dear one, catch 
The falcon bright in the open field, 
The green, the open field.’ 


“She has brought him to her mother. 

Miiryushka dear has caught,— 

Caught has the dear Efimovna, 

The falcon bright in the open field,— 

The green, the open field. 

She has perched him on her hand, 

She has brought him to her mother. 

‘ Mother mine, Gosudaruinya, 

I have caught the falcon bright. 
Wecannot dwell much longeron this Russian poetry and mythology. 
It would take too much space to do justice to scores of other songs, 
touched with characteristic pathos, and sometimes with character- 
istic humour; the drunken songs, the sacrificial songs, the bride-lift- 
ing songs, the wedding chants, the laments for the departed which 
the professional wailer leads at the funeral. ‘The ethnologist will 
find much valuable material as to sorcerers and spells (to this 
day, in the Ukraine, as in Bulgaria, each hamlet keeps its recog- 
nized witch), as well as such demoniacal creatures as werewolves 
and vampires. Mischievous but comparatively harmless spirits 
continue as they have done since remote ages to disturb quiet 
families by spirit-rapping and moving furniture. Even the kind, 
serviceable guardian spirit of the household, the Domovoy, is 
known to forget himself, and play mischievous tricks. Happily, 
a gentle scolding brings him to his senses. For instance, a story 
ruus that the Domovoy of a certain house took to playing ptanks. 
One day, when be had caught up the cat and flung her on the 
ground, the housewife expostulated with him as follows :—‘* Why 
did you do that? Is that the way to manage a house? We 
can’t get on without our cat. A pretty manager, forsooth!” 
And from that time the Domovoy gave up troubling the cats. 

‘To students of comparative mythology, who watch with interest 
the alternate victories and defeats of that cosmic school of mytho- 
logists who explain divine and heroic legends as nature-myths of 
sunrise and sunset, thunder and lightning, storm affd calm, 
Mr. Ralston’s volume offers some most curious myths, and 
not less curious interpretations. 
Mr. Ralston is not responsible; he 


» 


” 


is even a little too 





For these interpretations | 
| Karl Elze. London: 


modest and cautious, withholding his own judgments as to 
the inner meaning of many old tales, and letting the Russian 
mythologists have it their own way, which way leads into astonish- 
ing places sometimes. One gasps for breath at hearing a legend 
of Tartar invaders imprisoned behind the Iron Hills interpreted 
to mean mythic spirits of the storm confined in hills of cloud; or 
at the suggestions that vampires sucking men’s blood, and witches 
milking cows dry by magic arts, keep up ideas of the primeval 
Aryans about drawing the fertilizing rain from the clouds, the 
heavenly cows. The fact is that the Russian mythologists 
sometimes ride the cosmic theory in the dark, as their own 
Domovoy rides the horse all night in the stable, thereby making 
small progress and leaving the steed in a pitiable state. Yet the 
beast is good, and the theory is good, and even as the Domovoy 
in his better state of mind brings good fresh fodder to the stall, so 
the Russian mythologists have brought together armfuls of excel- 
lent materials. For instance, the mythic riddles quoted in the 
present volume about Day and Night, Sky and Stars, Fire, Earth, 
and Water are perfect examples of nature-myth in its plainest 
incipient stage. Altogether, to describe the position which Mr. 
Ralston takes as an expounder of Slavonic lore in England, it must 
be allowed that he has not only had the advantage of introducing 
a subject full of solid instruction, yet previously all but unknown 
to general readers, but he has used his literary stores with a skill 
which has earned a marked success where clumsy handling would 
have brought utter failure. 





DR. KARL ELZE’S LIFE OF BYRON.* 

Tuts volume possesses the merit of being eminently readable. It 
smelts into almost portable shape the immense mass of materials 
relative to Byron, and gives a picture of the man which is, 
perhaps, as perfect as any now attainable. We have been struck 
by its lucid clearness, its rapidity of movement, and by the deci- 
sion of Dr. Elze’s judgments. Of the correctness of those judg- 
ments who shall speak? He blames the husband, but more the 
wife. He condones the offences of the brilliant man of genius 
from a philosophic largeneas of view ; he cannot abide that touch 
of puritan narrowness which undoubtedly existed in Lady Byron, 
but which she shares in common with Fox, Wesley, and Channing. 
Imagine either of those three great men placed in intimate contact 
with Lord Byron, and how would their spiritual bristles have stood 
erect? For such strictness of appreciation Dr. Elze has no 
sympathy, and we think he deals very hard measure. 

As for the great fatal whisper which haunted Byron living, and 
swelled into loud accusation nearly fifty years after his death, Dr. 
Elze poohpoohs it—we can use no other word—and better so. 
The elements of tragedy lie thick in his life, without entering on 
that disputed point; and his many sinful acts are so absolutely 
certain, that an enormous wickedness,—the evidence of which has 
been shown to be wholly untrustworthy, —need neither be assumed 
nor condemned to make the portrait true. If we speak of Byron from 
a Christian point of view, it must be as of one who perilled his 
soul with the strangest lightness; if we speak of him from the 
philosophic stand- point, then of madness who can reason? He 
seems to us, as we read the condensed story of his life, the 
strangest mortal mixture ever forming the stuff of a man ; somuch 
that was generous in him, and yet a hard core of rebellion in the 
very centre. We can conceive that had this core once melted, 
smitten by sorrow—(such as he never really felt), or by the miracle 
of divine grace,—he might have become a decent monk of La 
‘Trappe, a fiery Crusader of the type of Bernard or Francis, but 
a good English Christian, busied with schools in Leicestershire, 
never ! 

Some of his faults and absurdities are, we think, well attributed 
by Dr. Elze to the parvenu elements in his career. ‘In fact, 
| when we remember how he came to the peerage only through a 
concatenation of accidents, when we think of the poor and 
decayed condition from which he was elevated suddenly to an 

equal dignity with the noblest families of the realm, it might 
| almost be said that his position, in this respect, bore some resem- 
‘blance to that of a parvenu. All who were not of aristocratic 

birth, with the single exception of bis friend Moore, he regarded 
as beneath him, and the few cases of friendship with persons of the 

middle-class which we meet with in his youth were exceptions, 
| springing from youthful exuberance of feeling. How often, im 
| reference to the Countess Guiccioli, does he dwell on the fact that 
| she was his equal in birth and rank ! but for this, his conduct to her 
‘would, in all probability, have been very different.” Anothes 


* Lord Byron: a Biognarly. With @ Critical Essay on his Place in Literature. By 
urray. 
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criticism which has struck us in this book is that after all there | expressed in Byron, and his high rank and independent social posi- 
was much that was feminine in Byron. After describing his great | tion imparted to his radicalism a greater weight and a more 
beauty, Dr. Elze continues: ‘‘ A feminine character betrayed itself | seductive and contagious brilliancy.” Dr. Elze goes so far as to 
unmistakably in his outer man. His head resembled the beardless | say that not only was the ultimate deliverance of Greece from 
Apollo; he had, in fact, little beard, and in Italy, for the first |Turkish rule greatly due to the apparently abortive attempts of 
time, wore a thin moustache. His short curly locks, very unlike | Byron for her freedom, but that the regeneration and unity of Italy 
the straight hair characteristic of Englishmen, his large eyes, his} may be partly traced to the same influence.” The Countesg 
long eyelashes, the transparent paleness of his cheeks, his full lips, | Guiccioli, who then saw no resource left to her oppressed country- 
are all rather feminine than masculine features. The Sultan, | men but to go back to the composition of operas, has lived to see 
when he saw him in the suite of the English Ambassador, is said | the fulfilment of the youthful hopes for which she and her rela- 
to have taken him for a woman in disguise, and Byron was possi- | tives sacrificed so much. It is not too much to say that Byron 
bly thinking of himself when he makes his Don Juan appear in | essentially contributed to these two great ends, not indeed by the 
the harem disguised as a woman. That Ali Pacha admired his ‘action of his immediate interference, but by his indirect influence 
aristocratic, small hands has been already mentioned. His voice | on public opinion.” To this observation of Dr. Elze we will only 
was soft and melodious,—‘‘d’une beauté phénomenale,” as the | add that perhaps the present condition of both Greece and Italy 
Countess Guiccioli says, in her idolatry; the little son of Lord | might be more satisfactory if the influence brought to bear on 
Holland, who did not know him, described him as “the gentle- | their liberation had been of a healthier kind. og 
man with the beautiful voice.” ‘The view is, we confess, quite| Byron’s influence in Germany may be said to have foatid ite 
new to us; but we are struck with its truth, for even intel- | culminating expression in Heinrich Heine. The poets of You 
lectually Byron’s mind was rather of an intensified feminine | Germany considered ‘‘strongly marked lives, ardent passions, ¢ 
order, than capable of what is commonly called masculine breadth | soarings of genius above the common social order, as the ind 
of view. We use these words merely in their conventional sense, | sable requisite for the poet who was right only when im open 
conscious that nature makes no such accurate distinction, and that | antagonism with the world.” In France, Victor Hugo “even 
to innumerable women principles are of more value than feelings; | accepted the name of the Satanic School as an epithet of honour. 
indeed, of such was Lady Byron herself. We are convinced that | Lamartine was the representative of the Continental side of the 
she would not have budged an inch from a conscien-| world-sorrow called forth by Childe Harold; Musset of its 
tious carrying out of the Poor Law on her estates, had | cynical side generated by Don Juan; while Delavigne, in his 
she once been convinced that it was calculated to bring about the | Messéniennes, became the inspired singer of freedom. The mere 
best result. Byron, on the contrary, would have emptied his | names of these poets show how the impulses received from Byron 
purse (whether its contents were his own or not) at the first tale | spread themselves in ever-widening circles.” If so, so much the 
of distress. Lord Broughton says of him, “ His very weaknesses | worse! One can forgive a great deal to Byron if we look on him 
were amiable; and as has been said, a portion of his virtues were | as England’s own, though erring son; but for whatever share he 
of a feminine character, so that the affection felt for him was as| took in lowering the moral atmosphere in France, history has 
that for a favourite and sometimes forward sister.” In ‘ Sardana- | scored a sad reckoning against his name. 








palus,” the hero says of himself :— The heart which would fain excuse him is forced to recoil even 
“TI am the very slave of circumstance from the summing up-of this author’s friendly pen, and to say it 
And impulse,—borne away with every breath ! would have been well had Europe not heeded the historic motto, 

Misplaced upon the throne,—misplaced in life. “ Crede Byron.” 


I know not what I could have been, but feel 
I am not what I should be,—let it end.” 


In the appendix the reader will find a long extract from the COBDEN CLUB ESSAYS: SECOND SERIES.* 
memoirs of William Harness, the clergyman. It is the tenderest | Ir would be impossible, within the limits usually accorded in 
testimony of all. Byron and he had been schoolfellows at Harrow, | this newspaper to a single review, to discuss all the subjects which 
and it is curious to see how tolerant is Harness’s judgment and how | are treated in the present volume. We should have to pass rapidly 
much he loved the wild man. ‘‘ Byron,” says he, ‘“‘ had one pre- | from the causes of war to Trade-Unions and from coinage to 
eminent fault,—a fault which must be considered as deeply | primogeniture, glancing on our way at a proposal to substitute an 
criminal by every one who does not, as I do, believe it to have | income tax of a shilling in the pound for customs and excise 
resulted from monomania. He had a morbid love of a! duties. The probable result would be that while all the essays 
bad reputation. There was hardly an offence of which he} would be mentioned, none would have justice done them, and that 
would not, with perfect indifference, accuse himself. An old | our readers would be spared the necessity of consulting the table 
schoolfellow who met him on the Continent told me that he would | of contents, but would not have gained much more information 
continually write paragraphs against himself in the foreign | than it couldsupply. For these reasons we think it better to con- 
journals, and delight in their republication in the English news- | fine ourselves to a consideration of such of the Essays as appear 
papers as in the success of a practical joke.” to us most important, either in subject or in treatment. M. de 
Of Byron’s place in literature Dr. Elze speaks with some fresh- | Laveleye’s paper on ‘* The Causes of War and the means of re- 
ness, from a German point of view. He considers that ‘‘ in the four | ducing their number,” Mr. Brodrick’s paper on Primogeniture, and 
principal orders of poetry the literature of England has producedfour | Mr. Fowler’s on ** The present aspect of the Land Question,” are 
poets of unsurpassed genius: Shakespeare in dramatic; Milton in | those which best answer that definition. Of course the first of these 
reflective poetry, so far as this may be regarded as a special class; | essays must derive a peculiar interest at this moment from the 
Scott in epic; and Byron in lyrical-poetical,—the latter being | events which have followed the signature of the Washington 
understood in its most comprehensive sense as subjective poetry. | ‘Treaty. Yet M. de Laveleye writes from a much wider point of 
That Scott wrote his chief works in prose and not in metrical | view than the one suggested either by temporary agreements or 
form is a mere external distinction, which may be disregarded in | disagreements, and it would not be fair to judge his essay by 
our estimate.” He then marks his sense of Byron’s greatness, | reference to present complications. No doubt if he had foreseen 
but sums up his intellectual estimate by saying that the poet never | | the immediate consequences of the Washington Treaty he would 
“+ advanced beyond negation, neither in politics nor in religion, and | not have written of it with such confidence. He would hardly 
that in this lay his weakness, but also his strength ; for upon the | have said on one page that it ‘‘ will form an epoch in the history 
spirit of negation depended the whole of his almost overpower- | of international relations,” and on the next that it is ‘an event on 
ing influence on the intellectual and political development | which all humanity may justly congratulate itself —first, because it 
of the time in which he lived. . .. . The state of the| restores harmony between the two great branches of the race that 
world was one great dissonance, and Byron, who possessed | represents freedom in the world; and next, because it gives an 
the special organ of its expression, became the poet of this | authoritative sanction to the principle of international arbitration.” 
crisis. ‘When the policy of the Holy Alliance,’ says Gervi- | Reading these passages now, we think the irony of events has 
nus, ‘believed that it had averted for ever the aberrations of the | been too severe on M. de Laveleye. But if we examine the pro- 
spirit of revolution by the subjugation of France, then this English | | posals of his essay, we see that he has more than once laid himself 
poet knit again the thread which a million of soldiers had been | open to some such treatment. 
called forth to sever for ever. American republicanism, German | The enumeration of the chief causes which have led to war is 
free-thinking, French love of revolution, Anglo-Saxon radicalism | careful and complete, and is also likely to reassure us by giving 
seemed to live again in the genius of this one man.’ A connected rise to the thought that ‘many of those causes have ceased to 
eee ea bd pony wed ne Cobden Club Essays: Second Series, 1871-2, 2. ‘London: Cassell, Petter and Galpin. 
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operate. Wars of religion, wars for the balance of power, wars | war might have been averted.” Yet, assuming that the voice of 
of intervention in the internal affairs of other countries, wars of 





“pew : } a pata bon — —_ could have influenced one who went to war 
historical origin, wars of race, wars for natural boundaries, wars for the purpose of regaining popularity with the army, and hoped 
of conquest, wars for colonial possessions, wars for influence over _ to reconcile the nation to war by conquest, may we oes say with 
other countries, wars arising from the duties of neutral States, and greater certainty that if the public had considered the cost of the 
wars arising from accident, make up M. de Laveleye’s list, which | war it would have been much more likely to use such pressure ? 
we hope will not be enlarged as yet by the addition of another/ We must turn, however, from M. de Laveleye’s essay to the 
kind, wars arising from agreement. It is safe to assume that most other two with which we proposed to deal, and which, from the 
of the earlier kinds of wars are unlikely to be renewed, but that similarity of their subjects, we may place together. The tendency 
ites ao sunn, => bag. eapenieed Gig an S| awghiindaaie’ thx bootem tame ages eae 
eo . » Mr. Brodrick looks upon settlements and life 
without the means of settlement, there is always the danger of an | estates in land as the real cause of the evils of the present 
outbreak. ‘The main question is, can any means be adopted for | system of primogeniture; while Mr. Fowler traces to the 
the settlement of national disputes? Let us hear what M. de Lave- | Same source the unproductiveness of land, and the low return 
leye proposes. We may remark that he is not as sanguine as it makes to an inadequate capital. In Mr. Brodrick’s essay 
some are with regard to the universal success of any system of | there occurs that passage about the supposed number of 
arbitration. All that he expects is a reduction of the number of landowners in Englaud which has already been cited a propos 
the chief causes of war. This, he thinks, may be effected by of Lord Derby's proposal. Mr. Fowler's figures as to the 
“the settlement of a code of international law, defining the quantity of land held in settlement or in mortmain are 
reciprocal rights and duties of nations in time both of peace “equally worthy of notice. We are told that ‘70 per cent. of 
and war; and the institution of a system of arbitration to the whole cultivated area of the country is still in the hands of 
arrange such international differences as may arise.” The im- | limited owners holding under settlements,” while it is Mr. Fowler's 
portance of the first of these requirements is shown by the multi- | “strong impression that something like a sixth of the whole real 
plicity of questions which may arise as to the duties of | property of the nation, worth about £500,000,000, is practically 
neutral powers, and which are thus stated by M. de Laveleye :— held in mortmain.” What with the vast property held by the 
« A neutral State cannot allow its ports to be used bya belligerent for | Hcclesiastical Commissioners, the Universities, and the various 
the fitting out of privateers. Is a neutral responsible for insufficient | corporations, there must be a considerable total, while of the 
Sierra ons sosed pocenoties ontes pane oe | Tae  Saneuhetatn om dines ents oaenaEay 
vesse , . ‘ ‘ : 
ment and her crew, what are the duties and the responsibilities of the | may judge from one of the instances aves by Mr. Fowler. He 
neutral government? What is an effective blockade? What obliga- tells us of an estate belonging to the Ecclesiastical Commissioners 
tions does a blockade impose upon neutral powers? Ought all blockad- | where there is not a single cottage on 2,000 acres. If the land held by 
ing not to be renounced, as Cobden proposed? What cargoes ought to | these bodies lacks the indispensable element of personal supervision 
be considered contraband of war? What are the limits of the right of | h rani er P pe 
search ? Can an enemy be seized on board a neutral ship? Has a| *hat which is held by limited owners suffers equally from the want 
belligerent any right to requisition neutral property, provided indemnity | of capital. We are told of a property in Sussex which was bought 
be paid, as was done by the — ogee they sank English steamers jn 1810 for £50,000, and remained in strict settlement for forty 
to bar the navigation of the Seine? May neutral vessels carry coal and | alle . 
' provisions for the use of belligerents ? | years. By that time _ had become so depreciated through neglect 
“Can a neutral state allow belligerents to pass through its territory ? that it was sold for £25,000. The — purchaser, however, was® 
What are its duties if preparations are made on its territory to reprovi- man of capital and enterprise, and it throve so in his hands that 
sion a besieged fortress, or to facilitate the escape of prisoners, as was | he was lately offered £75,000 for the property. We may see from 
complained of by Prussia in the ease of Luxemburg ? : | Mr. Brodrick’s paper how impossible it is for eldest sons, having 
“ When a neutral bay is more than six miles in width, has a belligerent | th ti £ their broth 3 ait Leonel the ests 
aright to pursue and fight his enemy’s ships in it? A hundred ques- +P eC ee ee oe eee ee . te, 
tions of this nature could be quoted, that have given rise to grave , having nothing more than a life interest, and having to keep up @ 
disputes, and might lead to war. Is it not a disgrace to humanity that position commensurate with the dignity,of the estate rather than the 
civilised nations should not yet have come to an understanding to  inoome from it, to devote the necessary sums to its improvement. 
settle these doubtful points by common consent? Is it not time to “ie , eee . 
agree to a code of international law, which need be imposed upon noone, | Uf course this is not the main objection to the system of primo- 
but which would become law among nations freely adhering to it, as | geniture. We think Mr. Brodrick is guilty of a fallacy when 
was done in 1865 by the monetary convention between France, Italy, + 3 : sons. 
Switzerland, and Belgium, and which has been since agreed to by | he ange thas i involves pr! real haodiehip oe 
Spain and Greece ?” that their “ supposed grievance is in no respect more 
2 ——— ; ‘real than the grievance of those who are born to no 
We think it will be generally admitted that there ought ‘fortune at all, and look wistfully at the imberited 
asa, See ne ee, ee ee 
‘ . - communism, which would destroy all private property 
standing would deserve the name of a code of international | cannot be maintained that all men are born with equal righta, 
law, and how far the existence of such an understanding in time | whatever may have been done by their parents, or that a man who. 
of peace would act upon national passions when any disturbance | acquires wealth by ability or industry may only enjoy it for his 
threatened. An understanding which would “ become law among own life without transmitting any of it to his descendants. On the 
eggs vemetay e ; a eg hates | — law, | other hand, a younger son may ripe it hard that man 
authority. ations which freely adhered might as freely re- | born in the same condition and of the same parents, sho . 
nounce, and probably would renounce whenever such a course | placed immeasurably above him in worldly fortune on account of 
tended to their advantage. M. de Laveleye virtually admits all | a year's difference in age. We mention this, because in all other 
this when he says that the independence of no power would be | parts of his paper Mr. Brodrick has our full concurrence, and his 
jeopardised by its submitting to arbitration, because the decisions statement of the evils which result from the system of primogeni- 
of the proposed tribunal would only be binding on those who | ture is not only just but moderate. 
acquiesced in them, and because ‘in the event of an unjust judg- pees. 
ment the aggrieved State might decline to submit toit.” Bui 
who is to be the judge of the justice or injustice of any decision? ALFRED DE MUSSET’S POSTHUMOUS WORKS.* 
What is the use of submitting to an arbitration by which you will M. pz Musser is still as great a favourite as was his wont in the- 
only be bound if the result is in your favour, and which in that | time of the boisterous debates of Classiques and Romantiques. He has- 
case will not be binding on your adversary? M. de Laveleye says | more admirers and fewer detractors, and still the latter treat him 
that the decisions of the tribunal would probably be accepted | with a cautious acerbity unusual to the generality of French critics. 
because “ what the State decided against may lose by the deci- |The most morbid Hugoites speak of this rival of their idol with 
sion is nothing as compared to what a war would cost it.” But | comparative indulgence ; and as to the partisans quand-méme and 
if there were any chance of the cost of a war being calmly con- | members of what is styled on the Paris Boulevards the ** Parnasse 
> aege ve ae ie oe we might — with all | litéraire,” they — by him, imitate we — ~— ey 
ese considerations. e might then trust to the common-sense | go so far in their admiration as to carry to its extreme limi . 
of nations preferring anything save dishonour to such a fearful | de Musset’s love for absinthe. It seems that through absinthe and 
alternative. M.de Laveleye says, ‘‘had the public known that De Musset one attains the sublime regions of real poetry. The one 
the twenty-third protocol of the Treaty of 1856 morally com- undeniably goes with the other, since it was in the enervating fumes 
_ France in her quarrel with Prussia to call in the good offices | of that liqueur dear to French /ittcrateurs of our days that the real, 
een ero before rence: o> Gone, Hs VES would AD * Guvres Posthumes d Alfred de Mussel, faisant suiteaur “ Buvres Completes.” Paris . 


bably have forced the French Emperor to take that step, and the | Charpentier. 
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the self-derived, the only genuine French genius since Montaigne 
sought matter for his muse and ideas for his public. We are led 
to this conclusion by the surprising number of editions of Alfred 
de Musset’s works issued within twenty years. Edition follows 
edition; Alfred de Musset is in every hand, and every spring 
has a new impression as regular as Victor Hugo’s manifestoes ; 
and yet the public tire not of reading over again, and critics of 
discovering hitherto unknown qualities and unnoticed gems. He 
alone has sifted human nature to the dregs; he alone is the in- 
carnation of his race and century. Lord Byron is but a doggrel 
manufacturer beside him, and as to Goethe, it is to be expected 
that we shall one day have the astounding intelligence of his being 
a plagiarist of this Frenchman par excellence. That M. de Musset 
dealt largely with the dregs of human nature any one will readily 
admit, and with a complacent pertinacity which classes most of 
his productions among unreadable books. Insolence is not pre- 
cisely a title to posterity’s admiration, nor is Chauvinism the ap- 
panage ofapatriot. The author of Le Rhin Allemand exhibits both 
to an extent which is scarcely counterbalanced by his unquestion- 
able qualities. 

We have not now to analyse the whole of M. de Musset’s works. 
The book under our appreciation is a re-issue of his posthumous 
works, preceded by a long notice from the pen of the poet’s 
brother, M. Paul de Musset. M. Paul de Musset tries to make 
out that Alfred was, after all, the incarnation of virtue. This 
intimation must take aback anyone who has read two lines of 
Alfred de Musset. After this startling commencement, the would- 
be Sainte-Beuve goes on to refer to all the charges ‘‘ heaped up 
against his much-abused brother,” he says, ‘‘ by systematic enemies 
of all that is beautiful.” It is a pity, for the sake of effect, that 
the matter which follows this protest should give a flat contradic- 
tion to the portrait of this much-abused brother which M. Paul 
de Musset draws. Were we to take the productions of M. Alfred 
de Musset’s boyhood exclusively, we might find there, as it must 
be in justice admitted, every element requisite for a future great 
poet. Obviously, good advice and guidance might have spared 
to France one of her most gifted sons, and turned him from a 
wanton prostitution of his fine talent. Praise seems to have spoilt 
@ proud and overbearing spirit, at one time equally open to good 
and evil convictions. Alfred de Musset constantly betrays a pre- 
tension to originality ; his efforts to maintain this cachet led him 
into triviality and a total disregard for every rule of human 
decency. 

That the promise of his boyhood failed of fulfilment we have 
but too many proofs in Musset’s later work, and more especially in 
his uvres Posthumes. Does his surviving brother really cherish a 
belief that this publication is of a nature to remove what he calls 
the prejudices of systematic detractors? These posthumous frag- 
ments are, on the contrary, a crushing accusation. They are 
written in a worse spirit, if possible, than Rolla and Namouna. In 
a mere superficial point of view they are, no doubt, dangerously 
attractive. There is a Vision, couched in a language the splendour 
of which is only to be equalled by the glaring immorality—the 
ruthless cynicism—of the ideas. There is a Faustine which 
Arettino himself would have eschewed. There is an address a la 
Pologne as weak in conception as it is wicked in spirit. In fact, 
we find in these posthumous works but few of the considerable 
qualities for which the French poet is conspicuous. He expresses 
the same firm conviction that the world is far too bad for him, and 
that the sooner he gets out of it the better. He is sceptic to the 
backbone, superstitious, blasé, professes disbelief in all that is good, 
and belief in all that is evil; with an excellent opinion of himself, 
and a very contemptuous estimate of others. According to M. de 
Musset, the only remedy for this deplorable state of the world is a 
prompt return to the olden times. The world is corrupted by 
liberty, and its tendencies are supremely wicked. M. de Musset’s 
convictions are agreeably condensed in these verses :— 

“ Je n’ai jamais chanté ni la paix, ni la guerre. 
Si mon siécle se trompe, il ne m'importe guére. 
Tant mieux s'il a raison ot tant pis s’il a tort. 
Pourru qu’on dorme en paix au milieu du tapage, 
C’est tout ce qu’il me faut.” 
At another time he draws this flattering portrait of himself :— 
‘*C’était du reste un esprit fort. 
Il eut fait volontiers d’une téte de mort 
Un falot, et mangé sa soupe dans le crane 
De sa grand-mére.” 
This, however, it would be unjust to accept au sérieux. As in Rolla 
and La Confession d'un Enfant du Siécle, M. Alfred de Musset 
entertains the reader with a psychological phenomenon—himself ; 


seldom those of others. Philosophers and other writers are dotards 
by his (M. de Musset’s) side. There is but one great man, M. de 
Musset. Unfortunately the world is too narrow to contain him ; 
and so he laments and curses, and gives graphic descriptions of hig 
tendencies to 4 retrospective ideal. 

Despite his latent disdain for the race of poets, and although 
“he drinks in his own glass, although it be a small one,” he 
parodies Byron and Goethe. Just as Rolla and other poems have 
a vague similarity with Manfred and Werther, so resemblance may 
be traced in many parts of the G2uvres Posthumes. If, therefore, 
M. de Musset’s greatest merit lie not in his own eccentric and 
unhealthy genius, where is it to be found at all? As in all be-’ 
sides, he lacks originality. We notice here and there a few excep. 
tions to the general tone of the book, but they are very few. Hig 
sentiments are as mean as his passions. He looks at everything 
through his own narrow vanity and animal feeling, and when a 
thought less trite than usual comes to him he sedulously obliterates 
its good effect. One redeeming point we admit; his language is 
choice, and he uses it with great effect; with those who attach 
more importance to the form of a poetical production than to its 
spirit, M. de Musset will be powerful; the rhyme is rich and the 
verses flow with harmonious regularity. There is nothing ap- 
parently trivial, for the words are invariably elegant and well 
chosen, and for outward form Alfred de Musset is undoubtedly 
without rival. But this is all the more to be regretted because 
of the matter it clothes, and the scandalous doctrines to whose 
service the poet devotes his power of composition. 

Wecannot understand the favour which productions so deleterious 
to the generation that has gloated on them for many years find with 
the French world of letters. The exaggerated partiality of the en- 
thusiasts of 1830 was, on the whole, excusable; when a man ofa 
stamp different from the common herd of writers springs into fame 
there is no lack of provisional admirers. The generation of 1830 was, 
moreover, highly passionate ; M. de Musset was exactly the kind 
of man who could impress an essentially impressible audience. 
Being fiery and passionate, and gifted besides with no ordinary at- 
tainments, it was but natural that he should at the outset have 
carried with him a certain amount of fascination. Alfred de Musset 
is a writer of impulse ; his success mainly depends on the first im- 
pression, his impetuosity and graphic power go a great way to 
captivate the reader. This art of pleasing, however, is doomed to 
collapse when the work is examined with a cool judgment and 
critical eye. Surely enough time has elapsed to allow the French 
public to make up their mind on that score. It would be alike 
absurd and tasteless to worship a writer for his sheer facility of 
elocution and garrulity of style. M. de Musset has but these two 
light titles to save him from oblivion. 

The less M. de Musset is read, the better for everybody’s sake. 
His influence has already proved pernicious to minor poets of the 
time. It is to him that France is indebted for the school which 
feeds on hashish and unhealthy traditions. Alfred de Musset was 
the precursor of Baudelaire, and Théodore de Banville is the 
natural result of his blended scepticism and sentimentality. French 
contemporary poets read M. de Musset with assiduity; the most 
independent among them use him as a grammar; the minor stars 
imitate slavishly a man who was himself an imitator. The 
result is obvious, and proves that French poetry is actually 
dwindling down to worthless versification. M. Catulle Mendés, 
Bergerat, Coppée, and Le Comte de Lisle are the fairest specimens 
of the new school ; yet their readers detect an unpleasant analogy 
to a body without bones in their most vigorous productions. 
Alfred de Musset’s works have had their day; they should be 
thrown aside and buried in well-deserved oblivion. 





WITHOUT KITH OR KIN.* 

Miss Cratk’s story should either have ended with the seventh or 
begun with the eighth chapter of the first volume. It is, indeed, 
two stories in one,—very different in subject and very unequal in 
power,—alike only in the character of the heroine, and in a certain 
quality of drag in the style, which is as much more conspicuous, 
however, in the second part of the story, as the originality isin the 
first. This latter is, indeed, quite unique; there is a knowledge 
of children, and of the trials of the children of the poor, and a 
subtlety of sympathy with them that is very striking, so that it 
might readily be supposed to be a literal transcript from the 
annals of the poor, and to have been dictated by the little sufferer 
herself. The second is a very ordinary novel, with some well-de- 
scribed and well-sustained characters, and with a heroine whom we 
have already learned to love; but itis of thesentimental, introspective 





he also, in his other poems, places his person in the foreground, 
and takes great pains to express his own peculiar feelings, but 
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kind, and interspersed—to an extent truly alarming and creative of 
despair in a reader —with pages of feeling and contemplation from the 
young lady’s journal. A delightful short tale for a magazine might 
have been made of thestory of the twochildren, ending with the death 
of the boy, and the absorption into a kind and happy family of the 
motherly but friendless little girl; and we regret that Miss Craik 
fancied she had struck a vein of material for a three-volume novel. 
We should have thought the complete transition from one subject 
and style to another would have struck her, and that she would 
have perceived the want of unity of design in her book. The 
first story (for we must call it so) takes up the history of a little 
foundling girl and a little motherless boy, who have been both 
practically sold by their guardians to the manager of a travelling 
theatre, and it opens with the shy timidity of the little dancer 
before the public, and the failure of the little tumbler which brings 
on him the usual cruel punishment when the performances are 
over. It is not a very new idea, but the power consists in the 
description of the children’s relations to each other, and the in- 
terest in their conversations and adventures after they determine 
on running away. The utter surrender of the diflident devoted 
girl to the strong will of the sharp, self-confident boy, 
though younger and weaker than herself, and the real 
and absolute dependence of the latter—feeble and weakly 
and timid, and with all the self-occupation and selfish fretfulness 
of an undisciplined invalid—upon the unconscious courage and 
wise forethought and devoted love of the little pupil of adversity, 
constrained by womanly instinct to cling to something, even to 
support it, if need be,—all this is faithfully and quite affectingly 
described, and there is even some humour at first, though the 
subject so soon gets too painful for anything in the way of a smile, 
that we must seize this opportunity to show the brighter side of 
the tale,—a brightness set off and yet subdued by the pathos of the 
situation. Liz and Joe—respectively eight and six years old—are 
discussing their future prospects, in view of an escape from thral- 
dom, and especially the management of their capital, a certain 
sixpence of his and penny of hers :— 

“<T don't think it would do to begin to spend it at once,’ Liz had 
always said.—‘ We needn’t spend the whole of it,’ Joe would generally 
respond, feeling the natural desire of a moneyed man to profit, at any rate 
to some moderate extent, by the possession of his wealth. ‘We needn't 
spend it all, but we must spend some,’ he said a little irritably one day.— 
‘We might spend the penny,’ said Liz prudently.—‘ Ob, yes; we can 
spond the penny first,’ Joe answered to this very readily.—‘ And thon, 
if we could, it would be so nice to keep the rest!’—‘To keep it!’ ex- 
claimed Joe, in a tone of unrestrained scorn, feeling that by such a pro- 
ceeding the comfort of the present was proposed to be sacrificed in a 
most unwarrantable way to possible future needs.—‘I don’t mean for 
ever, of course,’ explained Liz.—‘ I should think not !’—‘ But if we could 
keep it for a little while, just till we get some more,—somehow.’—‘ Oh, 
well, that’s another thing,’ Joe allowed, a little mollified: and then for 
the moment the subject was allowed to drop.’..... ‘I wonder if we 
could get anybody to take us in, Joe?’ she said doubtfully one day.— 
‘Take usin? What for?’ inquired Joe suspiciously.—‘I mean just to 
take care of us. You know somebody took us in once.’—‘ Oh, but that 
was ever so long ago!’ exclaimed Joe, as if in all likelihood the world 
had quite changed since then, and Liz had been referring to something 
that had happened in the dark ages.—‘ Yes, it was a long time ago,’ Liz 
simply assented ; ‘ but somebody else might do it again.’—‘I don’t want 
anybody to do it again,’ said Joe. ‘It'sall very well when you're young, 
but I shouldn't like that sort of thing now, I know.’—‘ Shouldn’t you ?’ 
asked Liz a little wistfully. Ishould if they were kind.—‘I don’t think 
anybody's kind,’ said Joe, with a dark look on his fair little face.—‘ Ob, 
Joe!’—'Thoy'd all beat youif they could get thechance. I know better than 
you. You've not been beat half the times I have.’—-‘ No, dear, I know 
that,’ Liz replied humbly, feeling that this was indeed a matter in which 
Joe had enjoyed peculiar advantages.—‘ And I mean to have no more of 
it, I can tell you. At least, I'll have no more of it after I'vo once got 
out of this hole,’ Joe added, prudently qualifying the first bolder asser- 
tion.—‘ But then, Joe, what would you like better ?’ asked Liz, a little 
hesitatingly.—‘ Better than being beat ?’ demanded Joe, with natural and 
unqualified amazement.—‘ No, no! Better than being taken care of.’ 
—‘ Oh, that’s another thing. I thought you were crazed,’ explained Joe.— 
‘No,’ said Liz, quite meekly.—‘ Well, about that, I don’t think I should 
like anything,’ replied Joe lucidly. ‘What’s the good of anything? 
Why can’t we just go about?’—‘ We should got so tired.’—‘ We could 
sit down when we're tired. There are always lots of places,’ said Joe, 
who was of a very matter-of-fact and practical turn of mind.” 


At length they make good their escape, and the anxiety of the 
girl and the rashness of the little lad during its achievement are 
admirably real. They soon come to grief :— 


“*Joe, I see a house. I'll go and try if I can get somo broad at it,’ 
Liz said, all at once. Joe had made a decided declaration, a couple of 
minutes previously, that he would go on no farther; that it was quite 
impossible for anybody to go any farther; and that if people didn't 
eat they must die; after which announcement he had plumped down 
on the roadside and begun to weep, very naturally, at the prospect 
of this early decease.—' But, Joe,’ Liz had anxiously expostulated, 
‘people can be hungry for a long time and not die. I think that people 
are sometimes hungry for weeks,’ said Liz, intending this argument of 
hers to be consolatory ; but Joe, with considerable acrimony, had declined 
to consider it in that light, and had continued, with much anguish, to 
mourn his approaching dissolution.” 


| She reaches the house, and,— 


“Gave her timid knock; and, swift and irate, the person, who was 

a portly-looking woman, went out into the passage and opened the door. 
‘Now, my girl, you've no business to come up here,’ she said sharply. 

| —‘No, ma’am; I know,’ answered Liz precipitately.—‘ Because Pve 
| nothing to give you.'—‘ No, ma’am; I don’t want anything. It ain’t 
| that,’ faltered Liz. ‘It’s only—I want to—to buy a bit of bread.’—' To 
buy a bit of bread?’ repeated the woman, with rather a puzzled air.’-— 
|‘ Yes; I've got a penny,’ explained Liz eagerly, and produced the coin 
| in the palm of her little hand.—‘ But I don’t sell bread,’ said the woman 
| quickly.—‘ No, ma’am; but I thought perhaps you would, because I can’t 
| find a shop.’ And Liz, still tendering her penny, looked beseechingly 
| up into the other’s face... ... ‘Who's with you, then ?’—‘ Joo is, if 
you please, ma‘am.’—‘ And who's Joe?’—‘ He’s—he's—I don’t know, 
ma’am,’ answered Liz helplessly.—‘ You don’t know who he is?’ exclaimed 
the woman, opening her eyes. —‘ No, ma'am; I—I never heard. But 
he’s very hungry,’ said Liz.—‘ Well, I never!’ ejaculated the woman, 





| 


and lifted up her hands...... ‘ Well, you shall have a piece of bread, 
child,’ said the woman, after a few moments’ silence. ‘But you may 
of him- 


tell * Joe,’ as you call him, from me, that he ought to be asham 
self. That's all I've got to say to him.’..... ‘Oh, yes, ma’am,’ 
answered Liz falteringly, and greatly bewildered by the severity of the 
message that had been entrusted to her for Joe.” 

Then poor Liz becomes aware that the good woman’s children are 
staring at her from the window, and the expression of her grati- 
tude, which may seem at first sight exaggerated, is, we are con- 
vinced, true to nature, and evinces a perfect and delicate 
perception of the slight and almost imperceptible movements of a 
child's heart and conscience. She ‘‘ grew much confused in conse- 
quence, for, while natural shyness would have compelled her at 
once to retreat so close to the door as to be no longer a possible point 
of attraction for these six eyes, an uneasy sense of gratitude made 
her scruple so to withdraw herself, as feeling that her presence 
conveyed to the possessors of them a certain gratification, of which 
it would be cowardly and selfish to deprive them. She therefore 
compelled herself to stand her ground.” At length the happy 
moment of fruition comes—at least for Joe:— 

“Oh, my, you've got it at last! Oh, I say, you’ve bought a herring 
too!’ cried Joe, gloating over the viands with hungry eyes.—‘I didn’t 
buy it, Joe. She gave ittome. She wouldn't take any money.’—‘ What 
atrump! I hope she'll do it again,’ said Joe with enthusiasm.—‘ No, 
she won't, she won’t do it any more,’ Liz answered with a little sigh.’ 
—‘ Old beast, then !’ said Joe, with amazing alacrity, and with his mouth 
already full. He only, however, said ‘old beast’ as a sort of matter of 
course, and because being of a very versatile nature, the words came 
naturally to his lips as a neat and appropriate response to Liz's last 
remark. .....- *1 don’t think I ever tasted such anice herring before; 
I only wish there was more of it,’ he said with a sigh when it was all 
gone.—‘ Enough’s as good as a feast, you know, dear,’ Liz answered 
with a laugh; but Joe was too sharp to be taken in by any delusive 

opular sayings such as this,—‘I dare say! Enough’s as good as a 
fiddle-stick! give me the feast,’ said Joo nodding his shrewd little head.” 
But all her care and kindness cannot keep the delicate little fellow 
alive, and we must pass over her brave attempts to sing, and 
their sanguine calculations on one chance day of success; and the 
bitter grief when a mischievous boy tips over the cup of coffee— 
so hardly earned—as the feverish little sufferer is raising it to his 
lips; and lastly, her nursing the querulous and exacting child on the 
fallen trees all night in the fields, and ber agony when he dies. 
This whole story, though unquestionably somewhat “long drawn 
out,” is charming, and we could with pleasure quote every word 
of it. 

But we must pass on to the novel, about which it would be 
unfair not to say a few words. The girl is adopted by the good 
and excellent but rather repelling Mrs. Breton, whose sensible 
matter-of-factness is done to the life, from the moment when she 
warily warns off her daughters and sends the dying child round to 
the back premises for fear of infection. And the elder daughter, 
Pauline, is equally well done; a genial, loving creature, not too 
thoughtful, and liking happiness with a thorough enjoyment, and 
shirking pain with a cheerful confession of her dislike to it. And 
Pauline’s great, strong-minded, plain-faced daughter, at whom 
her mother cannot help laughing, and to whom she early knocks 
under, is even a better portrait still,—we wish we could extract the 
comical scene of her tumble and disfigurement and utter indifference 
to exhibiting her black eye to the world. ‘I'he self-forgetful 
heroine devotes herself to all these kind, matter-of-fact people, and 
loves them with an undemonstrative, but deep and enthusiastic 
love. But she lives two lives—one of punctual, practical duty, and 
another—unsuspected by these good plain people of dreaming hero- 
worship. ‘There is a long episode—in itself always a very tire- 
some thing in a novel—about a friend of Pauline’s husband, whose 
wife had deserted him in India and there died, and whose good- 
ness and generosity and forgiveness and resignation were simply 
perfect. Elizabeth (changed now from Liz, which, by the bye, 
helps to make the story still more distinctly into two) is shown 
| picture of this gentleman taken in his beautiful youth, and she 
| arranges-—and by permission reads—all his letters, instead of the 
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more indolent Pauline, and in the end makes him her hero. 
we have no end of sentimentalisings, continually repeated, on 
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But | Novels.”” The productions of the anonymous Abbé, whether 


| they be analyzed by critics who believe all the details of those 
this dual life that she leads, on her dreamy romance, on her hero- hideous pictures of rottenness and rascality, of treachery and 


worship, on her unknown lover’s nobleness, on the ignorance of | tyranny ; or by critics who believe none of them ; or by critics who 








those around her of her passionate poetical inner nature, and on 
her fears lest he should be so different from his picture that when 
she sees him her idol should fall to pieces; and then, when Mr. 


believe that there is much to be said for the positions of Julio, le 
| Maudit, and Thérese, la Réligieuse, are a kind of literature which 
| does not admit of vagueness in the treatment of it, and to which 


Wentworth (the said hero) arrives, there is the same tedious the merely deprecatory style is altogether inapplicable. And yet, 
repetition about his qualities,—his simple trustfulness in his | in what other style could a woman treat these books? The con- 
friends, his great powers of talking, her rejoicing in that | sequence of the difficulty is that the essayist writes twaddle on q 


he was different and yet she not disappointed. And this 
is not quite the extent of our complaint. The heroine 
becomes mawkish in her humility when she is really in love. She 
twaddles in her journal. ‘I think that was a blessed thing for 
him to tell me” she writes again and again when he has said some 
simple thing in praise of her voice or in thanks for some trouble 
she has taken. ‘I think,” she says, with a diffidence gone 
quite silly, “‘if I had been his sister he would have loved me.” 
And we get to the climax of sickliness, when her lover tells her of his 
simple prayers, ‘‘ and then all at once put out his hand and laid it 
on my head. ‘God bless Elizabeth, and keep her good. That is 
one of them,’ he said.” But with all the sentimentality and all 
the frightful repetition and extracts from the dreadful journals, 
and notwithstanding some careless and provoking anachronisms, 
and not a few ungrammatical passages, it is impossible not to like 


the book as a whole. The characters are none of them overdrawn, | 


and they are all perfectly distinct and lively and agreeable, and 
Phemie (the big girl) is, as we have said, a really humorous element 
in the book ; and the country in which the scenes are laid and the 
grand old houses and trees are pleasant to read of ; and we cannot 
forget that the first quarter of the book is unique, and as perfect 
as a story of children can be. 





ESSAYS, BY THE AUTHOR OF “ VERA.’* 
PLEASANT and successful writers of fiction are not always, indeed 
are not often, good essayists. ‘They are too much used to com- 
manding space, and being discursive or concise just as they please, 
to conform readily to the restrictions of proportion, and they are 
rarely endowed with the faculty for taking the gist out of other 
people’s books, and serving it up with piquant sauce, which is 
indispensable to the critical essayist. So that one does not feel 
such an agreeable security that a volume of essays by the author 
of the Hotel du Petit St. Jean will be pleasant, instructive, and 
suggestive reading, as one felt that Vera, by the author of the 
Hotel du Petit St. Jean, would be a good story well told. In this 
instance, however, the clever novelist is also the clever essayist, 
although she exhibits her ability with less of evenness and sus- 
tainment in the latter capacity, and is slightly deficient in the 
simplicity, never overdone, or marred by affectation, which 
formed so striking and welcome a characteristic of her novels. 


In her essays there is an occasional touch of “fine” writing, | 
a little straining after effect, a little effort at introducing | 
things really irrelevant by a forced fancy of their appropri- | 
| great destiny and a narrow existence. 


ateness, which is a pity, and unnecessary, for the reader 


cannot fail to perceive, without any artificial suggestion on her | 
‘records equal in simple fervour and plain pathos to his account of 


part, that she is not only well, but extensively informed. Ina 
few instances in this volume, the writer’s style, in her works of 
fiction one of the purest and most refined within our knowledge, is 
too much studied, her sentences are too sonorous, too accurately | 
rounded off, and the effect is that of an over-sweet monotony. 
We find on examination of such passages that they are not those 
in which she treats subjects which have all her sympathies, but 
that they occur when she is hampered with some formal notion of 
the requirement of the essay, as such, and is tempted to an ambi- 
tious generalization, instead of taking up her subject boldly, and 
simply, and venturing to be abrupt. This would be a safe venture ; 
there is no risk of her erring on the side of crudity or inelegance. | 
Her real temptation is to over-polish, to the degeneration of the 
elegant into the finicking. This error of judgment is, however, not | 
sufficiently serious or frequently recurrent to overpower the many 
beauties and graces which it blemishes. ‘The subjects of the essays 
are, on the whole, well chosen, and well, though unequally, handled, | 
and they bear witness to a cultivated and catholic taste, and to 
strong and appreciative sympathies in certain directions. In one in- 
stance only she is gravely hampered by the difficulty and unfitness 
of her subject, and obliged to resort to a vague, unsteady, point- | 
less criticism, because it is impossible for her to go to the root of 
the matter. This instance is the essay on ‘ French Anti-Clerical | 





* Essays, By the Author of “ Véra” and “ The Hotel du Petit St. Jean.” London: | 
Smith, Elder, aud Co, j 





character with a profound reality and charm. 


subject which is singularly unfit to be twaddled about, on which 
any opinion ought to be earnest opinion, and whose kernel she ig 
| obliged to drop, instead of cracking it. In her essay on ‘* Anjou,” 
| the best qualities of the writer, her laboriousness, her power of 
| arrangement, her feeling for the picturesque, her keen sense of 
| association, and her strong sympathy, are manifested. But it 
| is chiefly in this essay that the slight affectations, the occasional 
| touches of pedantry, and the nerve-jarring strain to accomplish 
| fine antithesis without the just material for it, force themselves 
| upon the regretful notice of the reader who finds so much to 
| admire. 

‘‘ Memoirs of Madame Du Plessis-Mornay ” and “ Sketches of 
French Protestantism” are charming samples of welded history 
| and biography ; and in ‘* Dragon and Dragon-slayers ” we find the 
| hypothesis which Miss Thackeray has treated from the half- 
| allegorical, half-actual point of view, in ‘‘ Jack the Giant-killer,” 
| one of her ‘* Five Old Friends,” elaborately set forth in its arch- 
| gological and philological aspects. ‘This essay is very clever, very 
| painstaking, and just a little pretentious. ‘The Victorial of Don 
| Pedro Nitio” and ‘Modern Provencal Poems” inspire grati- 
| tude for pleasantly conveyed information on subjects absolutely 
je to us, and very interesting. From much of the writer's 
criticism in her essay on ‘‘ English Vers de Socicté” we dissent, 
| She not only lacks lightness of touch and quaintness of 
fancy herself, in this instance, for the style of the essay is poor 
and sententious, but she fails to see them in the case of others. 
‘¢ Charles Victor de Bonstetten” is an admirably executed sum- 
mary of the long life of its subject,—a person concerning whom 
we feel at most a languid curiosity, but who is utterly alien to 
/our sympathies in his three capacities of fribble, gossip, and 
sceptic. 

*‘ Literary Remains of the Life of Albert Diirer” and ‘‘ Con- 
tributions to the Life of Rubens” are charming essays, full of 
interest, appreciation, and a delicate insight. Albert Diirer’s 
story is vague, even with the quaint fragments of his auto- 
biography to teach us the little there is to be learned of his early 
years, fragments which are more valuable than all the contri- 
butions to his biography, for which we are indebted to ‘ the late 
remorse” of his native city, and to ‘‘ the affectionate admiration 
and careful researches of his own countrymen.” With a true and 
loving touch the writer strikes the chords of this great man’s 
lonely, yearning heart, so strong in its affections, so reverent, so 
thwarted, and brings out the points of conflict in his life of artist 
and craftsman, of lofty imagination and homely character, of a 
The strong, reticent feel- 
ings of Diirer, proved by his love for his father—there are few 


his father’s life and death—his love for Perkheimer, his enthu- 
siasm for Luther, and the impatient sadness of his large, balked 
expectations from Erasmus, invest the great melancholy artist’s 
He was “very ill 
married and always poor, in spite of living with the greatest 
frugality,” says Dr. John Valentin André, writing to Prince 
Anton Ulrich, of Brunswick, and though there is no found- 
ation in recorded fact to justify the vulgar virulence with 
which Mr. Escott, in his life of Diirer, speaks of Frau 
Agnes on every occasion, having apparently adopted Schef- 
fer’s novel as his text-book, she seems to have made 
her husband profoundly miserable. She was “sulky, quarrel- 


‘some, avaricious, stupid, and proud,” says one of Diirer’s 


biographers ; and Albert himself calls her his “account mistress,” 


‘and says that she looked upon his art very much as she would 


upon a milch cow. This is Diirer’s account of the marriage :— 
‘* My father sent me abroad (in 1489), and I remained four years 
absent, till he summoned me again. As I had gone forth at 
Easter, 1489, so now at Whitsuntide, 1494, I came back to my 
family, and found Hans Frey in treaty with my father, he giving 
mehis daughter, Mistress Agnes, to wife, and with her 200 crowns.” 
Unlucky dowry! Agnes Diirer never forgot those 200 crowns, 
or allowed Albert to forget them. ‘The following is the essayist’s 
reading of the story of the great painter's life :— 
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“ a - Sone Sete be “ner | the monastery when he commenced the work. It was not com- 
ong Diirer’s u posed . : 
een attractions. It is said that she repeatedly served my model — Bale ctaten, after the abbot'e death, 4 intended to — 
for his Madonnas, but another face had apparently, at some time, crossed | 9® & biography of him, inasmuch as John of Whetbamstede abdi- 
the painter's dreams. There is extant a sketch of a woman's head and cated his post in 1440, and by all appearances these Annals were 
bust, the face slightly averted; and underneath it, with Diirer’s mono- | written between that date and the year 1452, in which he was re- 
gram, the words, ‘My Augusta.’ Another sketch represents a woman lected abbot. Th ti hi : : : 
in Nuremberg costume passing into a church, the inscription on the = — 4 e motives which he pleaded for his retirement 
drawing, besides the painter’s name, consisting of the words from comprised a singular catalogue of physical and moral infirmities, 
‘Soriptare, cosy = — — — = thy at aan including fits of trembling and a “ bashfulness greater than that 
date is 1508, after his return from Italy. ose prayers di ert | 5 . : : : 
ask with the dumb strength of his neninel ? We ste tell ; for this | ee maiden, Se. j but our editor thinks, with others, thes the old 
is no hackneyed love story of a Fornarina, two brown leaves the sole COUrtier was mainly actuated by a change that came over his pro- 
record that remains of it; but we can fancy that face confronting Albert | spects from Cardinal Beaufort’s successful intrigues against his 
again on the confines of another world, its beauty grown awful, like the | patron, the Duke of Gloucester. ‘I'he contending rivals both died 
countenance of Beatrice, when she stood with outstretched hand upon | - 1447 Cardinal Beauf it be hesed ly six weeks 
the shining stairs, and Dante stammered his faint ‘ Yes,’ in reply to = : ( arene ort, 1 aay SeeESee, Cy Cee 
her greeting.” ) after Gloucester), and at this time we find John of Whetbamstede 
Be . : : aie . 
This is very pretty, but it has never occurred to anybody to say | emerging from his comparatively checure arerige pessicnel 
a word for Agues, and the longer the world has to think about | monk of the Abbey, and on the first opportanity attaining the 


the two, the less chance there will be for her. No doubt she was | abbacy once more.” 
In the meantime the ex-abbot had claimed a large retiring 


shrewish and sulky, dull and parsimonious ; but she may have loved | : , ‘ é 
her husband in her sullen way, and combined heartburning and | Pension, sued his temporary successor for it, and obtained a very 
flint-skinning with some result in suffering. She may have had | favourable award through the arbitration of the above-mentioned 


her own gloomy, offended mode of thinking about “‘ My Augusta,” | Duke of Gloucester. This document Mr. Riley has given usin his 
have wished her, for instance, a speedy advent to that ‘ king- appendix, where we also find a schedule of the principal expenses 
dom” where she should not be painted by other people’s husbands, which J ohn of Whethamstede had incurred during his abbotsbip. 
and, on the whole, had gloomy thoughts to season her meat withal, | Ur editor has carefully scrutinized the items of this expenditure, 
when, they being on their travels, Albert records how “ my | 22d has found much in them to illustrate the corrupt practices 
wife ate by herself at the inn and charged a florin for her| Which infected the judicial administration of the law = those 
expenses.” A narrow-minded woman may be very capable of | times. To the same intent he examines a bill of costs incurred 
holding with grim tenacity to the one idea that her husband | by the abbot in the twentieth year of his rule in obtaining for his 
belongs to her, no matter whether he is a great artist or not, and | monastery the renewal of its charter of liberties. He asks what 
a dogged conviction of this kind, unshared by the opposite party, |©@2 be said in palliation of such items as the following, when 
may have had something to do with this woman’s ill-temper and | ¥® find even the Good Duke Humphrey, the abbot’s friend and 
patron, not declining to accept what we cannot but look upon as 

little short of a paltry bribe”: — 
“‘ Also paid to Edward Hulle, esquire, to our Lord the King, for his 
| labours in expediting the bill, though to no purpose, 40s. Also to Sir 


: r : 7 Thomas Northone, chaplain to the lord Duke of Gloucester, for his 
no lack of material and of comment. The life of Sir Peter Paul | effectual promotion thereof with the Duke, when he expedited the said 
Rubens is woven into the history of many countries, and asso- | bill, 40s, For a book given to the Duke of Gloucester, when he came 
ciated with some of their most illustrious names. He is the most | to the ww = after ng expediting it, £6 4 = _ for a ped 
ivi ists : | given to the Duke at the same time, £3 6s. 8d. iso for money given 
op living of — gat dead artists ; the _ “a8 Goa con where | to divers of his household, £11 6s. 8d. Also two gowns to his two chap- 
+ ag em “0 ooks — eae —— mobeg ical | Jains, and two other gowns given to his two esquires.” 
atteries of the Louvre, as he explained them to Mary de Medicis, : I , 
at a loss to recognise the results of her own commission, and he is | Thee cheng, encunting to meso £80 in tho manag of 
the time, seem to have been defrayed by the abbot from his 


one of the most prominent and significant figures in that train of |“ . : 
“The Archdukes” which keep one constant phantom company | private means, though he probably received a subsequent con- 


at Bruseels and at Antwerp :— | sideration for them in his pension. The fruits of his investments 
g - , are reverently noted by his contemporary biographer in a form 

. Meco in om gi says the writer, “ where he was a happy and an | recalling the pounds of the good servant of the parable,—the 
onoured guest, where we possess 80 many and so remarkable examples | phrases, ‘6 Superlucrationis Mna prima, secunda,” &e., head- 


of his genius, is it not strange that he should not have found a/| . : 
biographer and an historian? In this country, which boasts of his ‘ing the royal charters and the deeds of gift by which several 


Pay ety oy = ae wees Shut —— sy 5 Fin family pieces, | estates, &c., were successively transferred to the monastery. 
which can Ww ™ . om 
passed in canter me in odes .~ Sass setae ay ated it is | = he os reyes “ ber principal benefnctess-ene commended, 
astonishing that Rubens, his life, his times, his embassies, his scholars, according to the abbot's oxpeess deaire, as having bestowed 80 
and his school have not received a notice more than fragmentary. His | many talents upon the Lord’s service,—the recital of their deeds 
= gpd eored gtr — 4 — rs awe = erg of gift no doubt serving indirectly as a monument of his 
and Paul Pontius, to interpret and etc coaen Saieumanl 4 — of or erate and perhaps comprising also some  epearveed 
told where Bolswert learnt the vigour of his style, where Pontius | Of his prose rhetoric, which is more respectable on some occasions 
acquired the sweetness of his line.” than might have been anticipated from the character of his poetry. 
Judging by the qualities of this essay, we think no one could| But it is noteworthy that we do not get through all the par- 
be more adapted to supply the deficiency of which she complains, | ticulars of what Abbot John and others did for the monastery 
than the writer herself. (especially in the way of minor repairs aud embellishments), before 
we find him hesitating to continue the record from some natural 
scruples which assail him, and which he gets over, according to his 
biographer’s account, by a very dialectic examination of the bear- 
ings of his conduct in all directions. He reflects, firstly, 
on the “barking tongues of the evil-minded persons who 
lawsuits and courtly connections, the bad Latin verses, and the| can never be silent when they see any one too much making 
political activity of John of Whethamstede, who was elected| broad his pbylactery; secondly, on Cato’s precept that 
Abbot in 1420, and distinguished himself at the Council of Pavia, | you should neither praise nor blame yourself. And thirdly, on 
three years later, as one of the representatives of the English | that which is written by the Apostle, that not he who commendeth 
clergy. We have now before us Mr. Riley’s introduction to the | bimself is approved, but he whom God commendeth” (for which 
entire document, and observe that he culls for examination several | Mr. Riley, by the by, should have referred us to 2 Cor. x., 18, 
elaborate letters and memoranda of the Abbot, and forms thence | and not to Luke, xviii., 14). On the other hand, he weighs the 
such an estimate of the latter’s extensive but undigested reading, | examples commonly set by the Israelites and ancient Romans, by 
and of his scheming and grasping, rather than philosophic cha- Julius Caesar in his Commentaries, and by St. Paul in his Epistle to 





unpopularity. 

The far different story of the brilliant, happy, prosperous, ant 
beloved Prince-Painter of Antwerp is treated by the writer with | 
equal sympathy and appreciation. Here there is no vagueness, | 





CHRONICA MONASTERII S. ALBANL* 
We have already noticed the first instalment of this annalist of 
St. Alban’s, and gleaned from him some curious particulars of the 











racter, as accords but ill with a flattering tradition which some 
historians of English literature have. preserved of him, As regards 
the authenticity of the Annals, there is nothing to be proved from 
internal evidence; but the writer’s imperfect information on 
some points makes it probable that he had not been long in| 

















* Annales Monasterii S. Albani, a Johanne Amundesham, ut videtur, conscripti. | 
Edited by Henry Thomas Riley, M.A. Vol. 2. London: Longmans, 1871. 
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the Corinthians; he pleads the danger of yielding to a spirit of sloth 
which prevailed among monks, and scarcely allowed them to write 
any proper records of things deserving to be remembered ; and 


above all, he recollects how we are charged to let our light shine 


before men, &c. ; and so he concludes to proceed, in all humility 


of spirit, with that register of his own acts of munificence and 


those of other persons which the annalist seems faithfully to have 
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copied from him. Beyond the limits of his own monastery, our 
abbot seems to have shown some generosity in his presents at 
weddings and christenings, and still more in his benefactions to 
the Benedictine students of Gloucester College, Oxford (of which 
the site is now occupied by Worcester College), to whom he pre- 
sented £100 for their library and chapel, and a smaller sum to 
repair a wall, which is most probably still in existence. 

The last years of John of Whethamstede’s first abbotship were 
not passed without the accustomed miscellaneous litigations. In 
the thirteenth he received the submission of an old antagonist, 
Richard Whitman, who had been summoned and excommunicated 
by him for defamation and for contumacy, and had appealed to 
the Pope, but was nevertheless committed to prison by express 
royal authorization, while the results of his step were yet to be con- 
jectured. In the year 1435 we come to a composition of the abbot’s 
with the rector of Greytone (or Girton), Cambridgeshire, in which 
he obtained the arbitration of his old friend Beckyngton, of the 
Court of Arches (see our former notice of the Annals), having 
apparently presented him about the same time with a hand- 
some piece of plate, described among his expenses. In 
another year he turns his attention to the cells dependent 
on his monastery, removes the brethren from that of Beau- 
lieu in Bedfordshire, and appropriates their revenues to the 
benefit of the students at Oxford who are already his pensioners. 
For these measures he had only held it necessary to bargain for 
the authorization of the founder of the cell (the favour of whose 
habitual advisers he secured also by pecuniary means, per media 
pecuniaria) ; he applied, indeed, for a papal licence, but 
found he could safely spare the expense of having it for- 
warded to him ; but he had still to settle an unexpected claim 
from the King’s escheator. This business (of which the sequel is 
missing) took him to London, where he levied various rents which 
had been long neglected. He was also involved in a law suit with 
the Abbot of Westminster, but abandoned it during a year of 
dearth, 1437, that he might have the means of showing some 
indulgence to his poorer tenants. In 1439 he drew up a new 
constitution for the friars of Redburne, to which they ungrate- 
fully offered so much opposition that he was compelled to with- 
draw it. Other molestations pursued him till the year when he 
resigned his abbotship (after obtaining for the monastery the 
renewal, as we have already said, of an important charter). The 
lamentations with which his monks took leave of him as a superior 
appear to have been sincere ; and his successor was not a man to 
make him less regretted, if we may judge either from some 
slight historical notices, or from a very fierce letter which was 
addressed to him by a former dependent, Stephen London, at the 
first moment when his yoke was safely to be thrown off. 
Altogether, the historical biography completed in the pre- 
sent volume may possess considerable interest (in spite of the 
cumbrous composition) for those who can take a near view of the 
extent and importance of the Abbot’s sphere of administration ; 
he was evidently a shrewd active man, somewhat sharp in his deal- 
ing with externs, but kind and liberal to his immediate connec- 
tions, and only apt to make himself ridiculous by some affectations 
of literary tastes and spiritual views, which his position of course 
thrust upon him. On the titles of his authenticated works, Mr. 
Riley’s introduction may be consulted, and it gives also some 
curious specimens of the remnants preserved of his encyclopsedic 
Granarium, which appears, ¢.g., to state that ‘“ breeches for pur- 
poses of propriety were first invented by Semiramis, wife of 
Ninus, the King of Assyria”! 

The Latin of this work is curiously Frenchified, and often gives 
an impression that artificial stems have been constructed for the 
flowers of modern language in a truly Covent-Garden fashion. 
The student may observe ridellus, on which hangs rideau, curtain ; 
and sotulare, for soulier, shoe (which Diez derives from svlum, 
solarius). We believe it is by asimilar process that parsons or 
parochiani come to figure in old chronicles as persone or persons, 
par éminence, like a shepherd among his flock, a circumstance of 
which Coleridge once availed himself as an Aid to Lucubration. 
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ninety-nine people out of a hundred would give, were they asked to account 
for such monuments as those of Stonehenge and Avebury, would be that 
they are “Druidical Temples.” It is this popular belief that Dr, 
Ferguson sets himself to controvert. He argues that they were not 
temples at all, being utterly unsuited, from their vast size, among other 
reasons, for all purposes of worship; and that they were not built by the 
Druids, there being, he says, no evidence to prove that there were any 
Druids in the places where these remains are chiefly found. Hig 
own theory is that these monuments are chiefly if not wholly 
sepulchral, that they were erected by races partially civilised by 
contact with the Romans, and that they are to be attributed 
to various periods within the first ten centuries of the Christian era, 
Some of our readers may remember that these theories were broached 
about ten years ago in an article that appeared in the Quarterly Review, 
written by Dr. Ferguson. One striking argument in that article was 
that “Silbury Hill,” one of the chief features of the Avebury monn- 
ment, was built over the Roman road. If that could be proved, the 
matter was practically settled. Unfortunately it cannot be proved. The 
present writer has tried to trace the line, but failed; and Dr, Ferguson, 
though not abandoning his belief, allows that the argument cannot be 
insisted on. On the whole, however, the further researches of ten years 
have enabled him much to strengthen his case. Of course, like other 
theorists, he stretches his arguments too far. Here is an instance :— 

“ When Casar and his army witnessed the fight between his galleys 
and the fleet of the Veneti in the Morbihan, he must have stood—if he 
occupied the best place—on Mount St. Michel, if it then existed, and 
among the stone avenues of Carnac, Is it likely that such an artist 
would have omitted the chance of heightening his picture by an allusion 
to the standing stones ‘of Dariorigum ?’” 

Such an allusion would be the last thing to expect in Ceasar. He was 
not, or, indeed, is any Roman author of his time, at all an “artist” ia 
this sense. Had there been a fight among the stones, they would have 








Rude Stone Monuments in all Countries. By James Ferguson, D.C.L. | 
(Murray.)—Dr. Ferguson’s book deals with questions which it is im- 
possible to discuss at all adequately in these columns. In one sense the | 
state of the controversy about the megalithic monuments of Western | 
Europe may be stated very briefly. There is no direct evidence as to 
their age and purpose. But, on the other hand, there is an enormous 


mass of facta on which inferences may be built. The answer which 





| of those daysare curious, Irving did not please him. 


been mentioned, just as everything is mentioned which helps to make a 
battle-scene clear, but any description of the place from which he looked 
on would not have come within his view of an historian’s duty. It is 
scarcely fair, however, to criticise an argument here and there. One 
gathers from the book a certainty that the author is profoundly ac- 
quainted with his subject, and a disposition to accept his theories. The 
chapters on the remains in Algeria, the Mediterranean Isles, Western 
Asia, and India help to make the book a complete and exhaustive 
treatise. It is furnished with numerous excellent illustrations. 

Cecil's Tryst. By the Author of “Lost Sir Massingberd.” 3 vols. 
(Tinsley.)—This is a novel which the author very probably would like 
the critics to leave alone, that is to say, if their criticism is to extend, as 
it commonly and, for the most part, rightly does, to a discussion of the 
plot. For Ceci’s Tryst is a tale which a reader would absolutely spoil 
for himself by an impatient peeping into the third volume. We shall, 
therefore, content ourselves with saying that the story is ingeniously 
constructed, and does not seem to us, though opinions will probably 
differ upon this point, absolutely beyond the line of probability. Apart 
from its merits or demerits on this score, we may say that it is cleverly 
and smartly written throughout, though with a strange want of taste 
showing every now and then through the cleverness. Here is a passage 
utterly spoilt by the repulsive conceit with which it concludes :— 

“The autumn was far advanced, and nature wore that pathetic look 
of beauty which is peculiar to that epoch,—the same quiet grace of fare- 
well that is sometimes seen in the faces of the dying. The wind, even 
on the sand-cliff, did but whisper, and when we descended into the vale, 
was hushed. There was no sound in the moist air except that of the 
stream, that seemed to sorrow for the loss of summer, as it swept the 
banks no longer marked with flowers. Its broadest part ran through 
an apple-orchard, the scanty leaves of which, like tempted innocence, were 
blushing before their fall.” 

But, on the whole, we can recommend Cecil’s Tryst to readers who like 
a sensation without offence. 

Life Beneath the Waves, and a Description of the Brighton Aquarium: 
(Tinsley.)—A sensible little book, except that it has a somewhat 
absurd title. It contains some practical directions for those who are 
attempting the somewhat difficult task of keeping in good order a salt- 
water aquarium ; and it gives a description of what ought to be a great 
attraction in that dreariest of watering-places, Brighton. The great 
aquarium which a company has recently established there must be a 
vast resource to visitors who want something else to look at besides each 
other. 

The Life of the Rev. J. McVickar, S.T.D. By his Son, W. A. 
McVickar, D.D. (Sampson Low and Co.)—Dr. McVickar was Pro- 
fessor of “ Moral and Intellectual Philosophy, Belles Lettres, Political 
Economy, and the Evidences "—a somewhat remarkable accumulation 
of employments—in Columbia College, New York. He belonged to the 
Episcopal Church, and was inclined to be High, as we gather from 
one or two indications in his memoir. Amongst the numerous subjects 
which he “ professed,” political economy seems to have been his 
favourite. As to what were his philosophical tenets, what his attain- 
ments as a scholar, the memoir gives us but scanty information. In fact, 
apart from the few notices of Dr. McVickar’s views about political 
economy, the only interesting part of the volume is the diary of a visit 
which he paid to Europe in 1830. Some of his views about the great men 
“T felt on quitting 
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sis chapel that Ir required a lustration to purify and cleanse one from such 
folly and insanity.” But being brought into immediate contact with him 
he found “more simplicity and better sense” than he expected. He 
visited Coleridge, whom he represents as believing in the gift of tongues 
regarding it “as a foretaste of that spiritual power which is to be poured 
forth on the reviving Church of Scotland.” His American visitor insisted 
on the difference between the modern phenomena and those recorded in 
Acts ii, but Coleridge escaped by denying the genuineness of the 
chapter. He heard Robert Hall preach, and preferred him to Chalmers. 
“There is less of splendour, but more repose of manner, like a conscious- 
ness of power, and, I think, a more logical mind.” He saw Wordsworth, 
and found his conversation “ marked by peculiar simplicity and modesty.” 
It was modesty that co-existed with a very remarkable development of 
egotism. Southey he found despairing of his country, and anticipating 
the overthrow of the Church and the transferring of ‘‘ another colony,” 
not a Puritan one, to the shores of America. Jeffery delighted him, and 
go, in the highest degree, did Sir Walter Scott. The tour was extended 
to the Continent, and the record preserved is certainly entertaining, if it 
is nothing more. At Paris he met Mr. Silk Buckingham, planning—it 
was just after the “ Three Days of July "—to strengthen French influence 
in India, “‘ and to give a blow to the East India Company ”; he played chess 
with Professor Bencone, one of the souls of the “ Automaton Chess- 
player”; dined with M. Julien, private secretary to Robespierre, and 
“jnstigator of more than half his proscriptions ;’ had interviews with 
General Lafayette, &o. But these chapters barely float the book. 


Porrry.—The Dutt Family Album. (Longmans.)—The authors of 
this volume “ venture,” they say, on publication, not because they think 
their verses good, but in the hopo that their book will be regarded in 
some respects ‘“‘as a curiosity.” They are, they tell us, natives of 
India, and beseech the indulgence of the British public “as foreignors, 
educated out of England.” We do not precisely understand what this 
means, for the name sounds English enough ; but we have no hesitation 
in saying that the volume is a remarkable one to have been produced, what- 
ever the nationality of the authors, under such circumstances. It contains 
five or six thousand excellent English verses, poetical in language, and 
skilfully put together, never betraying, except, perhaps, here and there 
by a somewhat unusual emphasis, any peculiarity of authorship. It 
would have been better, perhaps, if somo of tho ability and industry 
expended in all these verses had been concentrated on a more sustained 
effort ; it is wearisome, to tell the truth, to read more than two hundred 
pages of occasional poems, Nor, indeed, do our authors ever quite 
reach the finish of expression which the occasional poem wants, if it is 
to please. Still, viewed merely as a set of literary exercises, the poems 
in the “ Album” are such as any English gentleman of the best educa- 
tion, pootically inclined, but not altogether a poet, might be very well 
satisfied with writing. Here is a very fair offort at a very difficult 
thing, a good sonnet :— 

“AT THIRTY-FIVE. 


“ As visions sweet of old familiar trees, 

Of English downs with sheepcotes sprinkled o'er, 
Of toddling children by the school-house door, 

Greet the lone whaler on Canadian seas, 

What time, his cruise complete, the freshening breeze 
Veers round his wave-worn bark for Albyn's shore, 
And, though the surf chides loud off Labrador, 

Awaken tender hopes, keen sympathies, 

Even so sweet dreams of friends in raiment white 
My spirit greet, though anxious fears chide near, 

Dreams of great mansions warm with love and light, 
Of golden harps and palms and waters clear, 

Of angel heads bent meekly down to pray: 

Life's ship has veered! I sail for home to-day!” 


Poems. By Joseph Skipsey. (Blyth: W. Alder.)—The author is, we 
understand, a genuine working miner, who went down into the pit when 
he was five years old, and is working in it when he is between thirty 
and forty. Here, it is clear, is another curiosity. Tho “ poems ” are of 
two kinds ; imitations, fairly good, of well-known models, not very in- 
teresting in themselves, but proofs of considerable literary power ; and 
compositions which may be fairly called original, with a strong flavour 
of the soil from which they come. There is no mistaking the genuine- 
ness of this little bit:— 

“Get UP! 


“ *Get up,’ the caller calls, ‘get up ! 
And in the dead of night, 
To win the bairns their bit and sup 
I rise a weary wight. 


“My flannel dudden donned, thrice o'er 
My birds are kissed, and then 
I with a whistle shut the door 
I may not ope again.” 





Or of this :— 
“ WILLY AND JENNY. 
* Duskier than the clouds that lie 
‘Tween the coal-pit and the sky, 
Lo! now Willy whistles by, 
Right cheery from the colliery. 
“ Duskier might the laddie be, 
Save his coaxing, coal-black e'e 
Nothing dark could Jenny see 
A-coming from the colliery.” 


“Bereaved,” again, is a powerful drawing of the desolation which 
is seen in many homes after one of the dreadful fire-damp explosions. 
A great poet might draw it, though he had never been near a coal-pit, 
for a great poet sees the invisible and knows the unknown; it would 
be a foolish flattery to call Mr. Skipsey a great post, but he is a man 
who feels the meaning and pathos of the life which surrounds him and 
which he shares, and who has at the same time no mean gift of express- 
ing them in verse. 


Another “ literary curiosity” of a different kind is the Setting Sun: 
a Poem in Seven Books. By James Hurnard (Kitto.)—Mr. Hurnard 
has thought it necessary to give the world a narrative of some passages 
in his life, and for some inscrutable reason has cut it up into indiffer- 
ently measured lengths which have the look of verses. He was born, 
he tells us, on the third of March, a distinction which he shares with 
Davenant, Waller, and Otway, and also, as he justly observes, with 
“thousands of blockheads.” Ho is not very cloar as to what he has done 
in the world except write verses, but soap-making, candle-making, 
and cobbling appear to be a few of the many accomplishments which he 
possesses. At sixty ho is still a bachelor, and thinks it possible that if 
he had been married “ he never would have written this long poem.” In 
the third book, however, when ho has found that, in his own expressive 


language, he has 
“broached at last the proper barrel, 
The tap runs freely and the draught is pleasant,” 


and therefore too late to prevent the disaster of the “long poem,” he 
actually does marry, and takes occasion to describe his courtship, his 
honeymoon, his house-keeping, and other kindred matters. This being 
done with, he gives his opinion about men and things in general, and 
especially about Colchester, its corporation, for which he has a consider- 
able contempt; and its town clerk, about whom he is almost libellous; 
its Roman antiquities, for the neglect of which he very properly rebukes 
the town authorities, Colchester disposed of, he abuses soldiers, the 
Established Church, Gothic architecture—to which he prefers “ our 
chaste and handsome Somerset House”—lawyers, giving a versified 
specimen of a will, and devoting several pages of invective to the man 
who made it, and finishes with a description of the general election of 
1868, and with a modest appraisoment of his own work, part of which 
we shall quote, preferring to let our author value himself :— 
“A book which any man may sit and read 

In his arm-chair, and, when he lays it down, 

Rise up a cheerfuller and better man. 

I do not write a work of idle fiction, 

About imaginary knights and ladies, 

And strange events that never could have happened, 

Or dreamy legends of the ‘ Table Round,’ 

In slipshod verse, sung by the Laureate flat; 

I write of facts that everybody knows of, 

And of myself, a man without a name— 

A man of truths more than @ man of facts— 


The inspiration of poetic instinct, 
And not the dull deductions of pure reason.” 





PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 


—< 
Ballantyne (J.), Homes and Homesteads in the Land of Plenty, cr 8vo (Cassell) 1/0 
Batley (E.), Golden Remedy for the Moral Disease, 18mo...........+... (Partridge) 1/6 
Braddon (Miss), Robert Ainsleigh, 3 vol# cr BVO ......:00sse+++ (J. Maxwell & Co.) 31/6 


Cobbe (F. P.), Darwinism in Morals, and other Essays ...( Williams & Norgate) 10/0 
Cremer (H.), Biblico-Theological Lexicon of Greek New Test. (T. & T. Clark) 14/0 





Davidson (E. A.), Drawing for Bricklayers, 12M0..,.......:00.se+«eeereeeeeeee (Cassell) 0 
De Felice (G.), Search the Scriptures, feap 8vo (R.T.8.) 1/6 
Friend-in-Need Papers, 2nd series, cr 8vo (Partridge) 1/6 





Gordon (C. A.), Experiences of an Army Surgeon in India, cr 8vo ...(Baillitre) 
Hindrances to the Work of the Church in the World, 12mo (W. W. Gardner) 
Jewish Literature and Modern Education, cr 8V0 ........0.0000+» ssvseveeeee(LPlibner) 2/6 
King (0. W.), Antique Gems and Rings, 2 vols imp 8vo ........ +-+«(Boll & Daldy) 42/0 
Manning (Ab), National Education and Parental Rights (Burns, Oates, & Co.) 1 
Newman (J. H.), Di i and Arg ts on Various Subjects (Pickering) 
Newnham (S.), The Parish Apprentice, 12mo ....... 
Olrig Grange, edited by Hermann Kiinst, 12mo ,.., 
Rawle (J. S.), Practical Plane Geometry, 12mo 
Sanday (W.), Authorship, &., of the Fourth Gospel, cr 8vo 
Scott (Sir W.), Life of, by Lockhart, vol 1, Centenary Edition, cr 8vo ...(Black) 
Seyd (E.), The London Banking and Clearing-House System, 8vo ...... (Cassell) 
Shaving Them ; or, the Adventures of Three Yankees in Europe, 12mo (Hotten) 
Stems and Twigs; or. Sermon Framework, 2nd Series, cr 8vo ...... (Dickinson) 
Thomas (E.), Comments on Recent Pehlvi Decipherments, 8vo rtibner) 

Wellington (D. of), Supplementary Despatches, Correspondence, &c. (Murray) 20/0 
























PURE AERATED WATERS. 
ELLIS’'S RUTHIN WATERS. 
Soda, Potass, Seltzer, Lemonade, Lithia; and for 
Govt, Lithia and Potass. 
Corks branded “R. ELLIS and SON, Ruthin,” and 
every label bears their trade mark. Sold everywhere, 


DELICATE and CLEAR COM- | 

PLEXION, with a Delightful and Lasting Frag- | 

rance, by using the celebrated ** UNITE 

SOAP TABLETS, 4d and 6d. each. Manufactured by 

J. C. and J. FIELD, Upper Marsh, Lambeth. 
Order of your Chemist, Grocer, or Chandler. 


CIENTIFIC PRESENTS.— 
Collections to illustrate “Lyell’s Elements of 

D SERVICE " | Geology,” and facilitate the important study of Minera- 

| logy and Geology, can be had at 2, 5, 10, 20, 50, to 1,000 
Guineas ; also single specimens of minerals, rocks, 
fossils, and recent shells, Geologi Maps, h 

} all the recent publications, &c., of 

J. TENNANT, Mineralogist to her Majesty, 149 








and Wholesale of R. ELLs and SON, Ruthin, North 
Wales. London Agents:—W. BssT and Sons, Hen- 
rietta Street, Cavendish Square. 


INE-FLAVOURED STRONG BEEF 
TEA at about ia. ‘= ASK for LIEBIG COM- 
PANY’S EXTRACT of Meat, requiring Baron Licbig 
the Inventor's Signature on every jar, being the only 
guarantee of genuineness. 


Excellent economical stock for soups, sauces, &c., 








Street. 





SLER’S CRYSTAL GLASS 
CHANDELIERS. 

TABLE GLASS OF ALL KINDS, 
CHANDELIERS IN BRONZE AND ORMOLU. 
Moderator Lawps, and Lamps for India, 

LONDON—Show Rooms, 45 OXFORD STREET, W. 
BIRMINGHAM—Manufactory and Show Rooms, Broad | Grocers and Chemists. 
(ESTABLISHED 1807.) 





Strand, W.C. 
Private instruction is given in Geology and Minera- 
logy by Mr. TENNANT, F.GS., 149 Strand, W.C. 


WHITEHEAD'S 
NOLID ESSENCE 


Best and cheapest, and most nutritious. 





OF BEEF, 
Of ail 


Wholesale at 8 and 9 Lime Street Square. 
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TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW BOOKS. 
Ready this day, No. 57, for APRIL, of 
TINSLEY’S MAGAZINE, an Illustrated Monthly, 
price One Shilling. 


NOTICE.—In the press, a NEW and IMPORTANT BOOK of TRAVELS, by 
Captain BURTON, F.RB.G.S., &., entitled 


UNEXPLORED SYRIA. With a New Map of 
Syria, Illustrations, Descriptions, &c. 2 vols. 8vo. 
ZANZIBAR. By Captain R. F. Burton, Author of 
“ A Mission to Galéle,” “ My Wanderings in West Africa,” &c. [[eady this day. 
NEW BOOK of TRAVELS by G. A. SALA. 


UNDER the SUN. By Gerorce Avaustus Sata, 


Author of “ My Diary in America in the Midst of War,” &. 1 vol. 8vo, 
[Jn a few days. 


The LIFE and TIMES of MARGARET of ANJOU. 
By Mrs. HOOKHAM. 2 vols, Svo. [Ready this day. 
, NEW HISTORICAL NARRATIVE. 
The COURT of ANNA CARAFA: an Historical 


Narrative. By Mrs. St. JouHn. In 1 vol. 8vo. [Ready this day. 


RECOLLECTIONS. By J. R. Piaycue. 
JUDICIAL DRAMAS: Romances of French Criminal 


law. By HENRY SPICER. 1 vol. 8yo. 


POPPIES in the CORN ; or, Glad Hours in the Grave 


Years. By the Author of “The Harvest of a Quiet Eye,” &. In 1 vol., 7s 6d. 


2 vols. 8vo. 


Now ready, the Second Series of 


INCIDENTS in MY LIFE. By D. D. Home. 


1 vol. crown 8yvo. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS’ NEW NOVELS. 


NEW BOOK by HENRY KINGSLEY. 


HORNBY MILLS, and other Stories. By Henry 


KInGsLey, Author of “Ravenshoe,” “Mademoiselle Mathilde,” “ Geoffry 
Hamlyn,” &., &. In 2 vols. (Now ready. 


NOT EASILY JEALOUS: a New Novel, in 8 vols. 


[Now ready. 


By the Author of “No 


[Now ready. 


SAVED by a WOMAN. 


Appeal,” &., &c. 3 vols. 


DENISON’S WIFE. By Mrs. Avexanpver Fraser, 


Author of “Not While She Lives,” “ Faithless; or, the Loves of the Period,”’ 
&, 2 vols. [Now ready. 


CHRISTOPHER DUDLEY. By Mary Bripvemay, 


Author of ‘Robert Lynne,” &. In 3 vols, [Vow ready. 


ROUGH, but TRUE. By Vernon St. Crare. In 


1 vol. [Now ready. 


TENDER TYRANTS. By Joseru Verey, Author of 


“Lost Footsteps,” &c. In 3 vols. [Vow ready. 


ARTHUR WILSON: a Story. In 3 vols. 


[Now ready. 


CHURCH and WIFE: a Question of Celibacy. By 


ROBERT ST. JOHN CorBET, Author of “The Canon's Daughters.’ 3 vols. 
[Now ready. 


SHE WAS YOUNG and HE WAS OLD. By the 


Author of “ Lover and Husband.” 3 vols, [Vow ready. 
“This book we can honestly recommend.” —<Athenvum. 


The SOUL and MONEY: a New Novel, in 1 vol. 


TINSLEY BROTHERS, 18 Catherine Street, Strand. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY. 


FIRST-CLASS SUBSCRIPTION, 
ONE GUINEA PER ANNUM. 


Commencing at any date. 
BOOK SOCIETIES SUPPLIED ON LIBERAL TERMS. 


PROSPECTUSES POSTAGE FREE ON APPLICATION. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, NEW OXFORD STREET. 


City Orrice—4 KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE. 


C H LO R A L U M, 


THE SAFE HOUSEHOLD DISINFECTANT. 














OHLORALUM IS THE FEVER PREVENTATIVE. 


LIQUID. 
CHLORALUM IS ODOURLESS DEODORIZER. POWDER. 
OHLORALUM IS NON-POISONOUS. WOOL. 


CHLORALUM IS A SAFEGUARD AGAINST INFECTION. WADDING. 





THE CHLORALUM COMPANY, 1 Great WINCHESTER STREET BUILDINGS. 





CHAPMAN AND HALL’S PUBLICATIONS, 


THE 


aa r T 
FORTNIGHTLY REVIEW FOR APRIL, 
Edited by JOHN MORLEY. 
CONTENTS. 

From AGRAM TO ZAVA. By Arthur J. Paterson. 

Our Retigious Poticy nN INDIA. By A. C. Lyall. 

CAROLINE SCHLEGEL. Part I. By Karl Hillebrand. 

THE BASIS OF MUSICAL SENSATION. By James Sully. 

THE EvsTAce DIAMONDS. Chaps. XXXVII. to XL. By AnthonyT 

NICHOLAS PoussIN. By E. J. Pattison. eieiaies 

Some Books OF THE MONTH. 





The ELEVENTH EDITION is ready this day, of 


THE LIFE OF CHARLES ‘DICKENS, 
By JOHN FORSTER. 
Vol. L, 1812-1842. 
Demy 8vo, with Portraits and other Illustrations, price 12s. 


The HIGHLANDS of CENTRAL INDIA. By 


the late Captain ForsyTH. New Edition. Demy 8vo, with a Map and Coloure@ 


Illustrations, price 18s, (This day. 


VOLTAIRE. 


price lds, 


ROSSEL’S POSTHUMOUS PAPERS. 


lated from the French. Crown 8yo, price 8s. 


By Joun Mortey. Demy 8yo, 


Trans- 





CHAPMAN and HALL, 193 Picea lilly. 





Just published, in crown 8vo, pp. 966, price 7s 6d, sewed. 


TMHE PEOPLE’S BLUE-BOOK. By Cuarves Tennant. 
Fourth Edition, revised, enlarged, and brought down to the Present Time; 
with a Supplementary Chapter on Ireland. 
London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster Row. 





Second Edition, revised and enlarged, in 8vo, price 5s. 


OTICES of the JEWS and their COUNTRY by the 
CLASSIC WRITERS of ANTIQUITY; being a Collection of Statements 
and Opinions translated from the Works of Greek and Latin Heathen Authors 
Cg to A.D. 500. B .yOHN GILL, Translator of Olshausen’s Commentary on St. 
ohn, &c. . 
London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and Co., Paternoster Row. 


ESIGNS for SCHOOLS.—See The BUILDER of THIS 
WEEK, 4d, or by post 4}d, for View and Plans of Thanet Street New 
Schools, St Pancras—Carved Stalls, Bois-le-Duc—Progress of Sanitary Legislation 
—The Japan Craze—Organization of Education—The Turners Company—Doings 
in Edinburgh, &c.—1 York Street, W.C., and all Newsmen. 


PARTRIDGE & COOPER, 


MANUFACTURING STATIONERS, 
192 FLEET STREET (Corner OF CHANCERY LANE), LONDON, E.O. 


HE PUBLIC supplied at Wholesale Prices, and Carriage paid to the Country on 
orders over 20s. ‘er ream, 
Fine Cream-Laid Note (a cheap paper)... ove eee eco ooo eee ww. 3/0 
Superfine Cream-Laid Note (much approved) one one eve ow ewe 4/0 
Superfine Thick Cream-Laid Note (especially recommended)... ose oe 5/0 
Straw Paper, * Patent” (adapted for rapid writing)... ove ove eee woe 2/6 
Foolscap Papers, blue or cream ... eve eee oe eee ee 10/6, 12/6, & 14/6 
Outsides Foolecap ... ove eee coe ose eee ooo ove coe «- 6/6 
Letter Paper for Scribbling eee ove ove eve plain, 4/0; ruled do. 4/6 
The * Vellum Wove Ciub-House" Nole ... oun ose eee Jive quires for 2/6 
Superfine Cream or Blue Envelopes, 4/6, 5/6, and 6/6 per 1,000. 
Large Blue Wove Commercial Envelopes, 3/6 and 4/6 per 1,000. 
COLOUR STAMPING (Relief) reduced to 1/0 per 100. Polished steel dies sunk 
by the best artists in the trade at about half the prices charged by the retail houses, 
An ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, containing full description, with prices of 
Account Books, Copying Presses, Inkstands, Stationery, Cabinets, Postage Scales, 
Despatch Boxes, Travelling Writing-Cases, Desks, post free. 


OYAL POLYTECHNIC.—ENTIRELY NEW ENTER- 
TAINMENTS.—A New Version of THE SLEEPING BEAUTY, by Mr. 
George Buckland, assisted by Miss Alice Barth and Miss Florence Hunter. 
Splendid Scenery and Dissolving Views.—Lecture, by Mr. J. L. King, on MONT 
CENIS, and its TUNNEL.—Musical Entertainment by the CREMONA FAMILY 
on Twenty Instruments, in Costumes of various Nations.—New Mystical Sketch, 
entitled MEDDLING WITH MAGIC ! introducing, with many other Illusions, the 
famous POLYTECHNIC GHOST.—The AFRICAN CONJUROR, Alexander 
Osmann.—The New VIOLIN PIANO, and a thousand other Entertainments. Oper 
twice daily, at 12 and 7. Admission ls. Manager, Mr. R. F. Chapman. 


SPECIALTIES IN GLOVES. 


BRUSSELS K1b (first choice only), One Button, 2s 6d ; two-Button, 2s 11d. 
Panis Kip (best quality) ae — 389d; — oo 4s 3d. 
Kid Gloves, with 3 to 6 Buttons, from 2s 9d per pair. 

Gants de Suede (Swedish Gloves), Two Buttons, only 1s 9d per pair. 

Extra Long do., without Buttons — os — 2s 6c — 
Russian Calf (double sewn) — — — 2Wwlld — 
Saxony Gauntlet Gloves, without Buttons — Islid — 
Gentlemen's Gloves, Brussels Kid, 3s 6d; Paris Kid, 4s 6d. 
Russian Calf, 2s 94; the new Cape Driving Glove, 2s 6d per pair. 
Sample pair of any description post free on receipt of stamps. 


DEBENHAM AND FREEBODY, 


WIGMORE STREET & WELBECK STREET, LONDON, W. 
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CARSON'S PAINT, 
PATRONIZED BY THE QUEEN, 
Is extensively used for all kinds of 
OUT-DOOR WORK. 
It is especially applicable to 
wooD, IRON, BRICK, STONE, AND 
COMPO. 
2 Cwt. Free to All Stations. 
CAN BE LAID ON BY UNSKILLED LABOUR. 
SOLD IN ALL COLOURS. 


Patterns and Testimonials sent Post Free. 


WALTER CARSON AND SONS, 


LA BELLE SAUVAGE YARD, 
LupGATE HILL, LONDON, E.C.; 
AND 21 BACHELOR'S WALK, DUBLIN. 
ES or a > ~ FnEn rOQORL) 
R. NAPIER’S EFFERVESCENT 
SALINE POWDERS (Tonic, Alterative, and 
Aperient) are the most rational remedial agents in all 


eases of Enlarged Liver, Jaundice, Hemorrhoidal 
Disease, and Obstinate Constipation, and in removing 


ali disorders of the Stomach and Bowels. The most | 


the above affections. 

Reference permitted to those benefited, which will 
be sent on application, as being preferable to publish- 
ing testimonials. 

Sold in boxes at 2s 6d and 4s 6d; sent free for three 
stamps extra, from 

T. GARNER, 75 Allen Road, Stoke Newington, N. 


UININE WIN E—} 
as supplied to the Sick and Wounded during 
the late War. 

The many and expensive forms in which this | 
well-known medicine is administered tov often pre- 
elude its adoption as a general tonic. The success 
which has attended 

WATERS’ QUININE WINE 
arises from its careful preparation by the manufac- 
turer. Each wine-glassful contains sufficient Quinine 
to make it an excellent restorative to the weak. It | 


happy results have been obtained by their use in all | 





behoves the public to see that they have 
WATERS’ QUININE WINE, 

for the result of Chancery proceedings, a short time 
since elicited the fact that at least one unprincipled 
imitator did not use Quinine at all in the manufacture 
of his Wine. 
All grocers sell Waters’ Quinine Wine, at 30s per doz. 

WATERS and WILLIAMS, Original Makers, Wor- 
cester House, 34 Eastcheap, London. Agents— 
Lewis and Co., Worcester. 


RUPTURES.—BY ROYAL LETIERS PATENT. | 


HITE’S MOC-MAIN LEVER | 

TRUSS is allowed by upwards of 200 Medica] 
gentlemen to be the most effective invention in the 
curative treatment of HERNIA. The use of the stee! | 
spring, so often hurtful in its effects, is here avoided, a | 
soft bandage being worn round the body, while the re- | 
quisite resisting power is supplied by the MOC-MAIN 
PAD and PATENT LEVER, fitting with so much ease 
and closeness that it cannot be detected, and may be 
worn during sleep. A descriptive circular may be had, 
and the Truss (which cannot fail to fit) forwarded by 
post, on the circumference of the body two inches below 
the hips being sent to the Manufacturer. 

Mr. WHITE, 228 Piccadilly, London. 

Single Truss, 16s, 21s, 26s 6d, and 31s 6d; postage free. 
Double ditto, 31s 6d, 428, and 52s 6d; postage free 
Umbilical ditto, 42s and 52s 6d ; postage free. 

Post-office orders to be made payable to John White, 
Post-office, Piccadilly. 

NEW PATENT. 


LASTIC STOCKINGS, KNEE-CAPS, 

&c., for VARICOSE VEINS, and all cases of 

WEAKNESSand SWELLING of the LEGS, SPRAINS, 

&c. They are porous, light in texture, and inexpensive, 

and are drawn on like an ordinary stocking. Price 
4s 6d, 7s 6d, 10s, and 16s each ; postage free. 


JOHN WHITE, Manufacturer, 228 Piccadilly, London. 
MRS. S. A. ALLEN’S 


WORLD'S 

AIR RESTOKER or DRESSING 

will RESTORE Grey or Faded Hair to its 

youthful colour and beauty. 
IT will cause Hair to grow on Bald Spots. 
IT will promote luxuriant growth. 
FALLING Hair is immediately checked. 
THIN Hair thickened, 
BALDNESS prevented. 
IT removes all dandriff. 
IT contains neither oil nor dye. 
In large bottles, price Six Shillings, 

Sold by most Chemists and Perfumers. 

Depit, 266 HIGH HOLBORN, LONDON. 











OTHING IMPOSSIBLE.—AGUA 
, AMARELLA restores the human hair to its pris- 
tine hue, no matter at what age. JOHN GOSNELL 


and CO. have at length, with the aid of one of the most | 


Sepent Chemists, succeeded in perfecting this won- 
erful liquid. It is now offered to the public in a more 
concentrated form and at a lower price, 

Sold in bottles, 3s each; also 5s, 7s 6d, and 15s each, 
including brush. 


OHN GOSNELL & CO.’s CHERRY 


| | eee = LIBRARY, 12 St. James’s 
Square, London.—Founded 15841. 
PaTRON—H.R.H. the PRINCE of WALES. 
PRESIDENT—THOMAS CARLYLE, Esq. 
This Library contains 85,000 volumes of Ancient and 
Modern Literature, in various languages. 
Subscriptions, £3 a year, or £2, with entrance fee of 
£6; Life Membership, £26. Fifteen volumes are 
| allowed to country and ten to town members. Read- 
| ing-room open from Ten to half-past Six. 
Prospectus on application. Catalogue, price 15s; to 
members, 10s 6d. 
ROBERT HARRISON, Secretary and Librarian. 








ESTABLISHED 1780, 


LF agp ene mgt PARKIN ane CO. invite 
attention to their Large and Varied STOCK of 
| WINESand SPIRITS, which are capsuled and labelled 
| with their Name and Trade Mark, 

R 1780 P 

(The 1780 enclosed in a diamond.) 
and they solicit with every confidence a comparison 
as to Price and Quality. 












| RICHARD PARKIN & Co.'s CLARET .....60..000 18s per doz. 
RICHARD PARKIN & Co.'s SHERRY . .243 per doz. 
RICHARD PARKIN & Co.'s HOCK ..... 24s per doz. 
RICHARD PARKIN & Co.'s CHAMPAGNE ...... 48s per doz. 


Railway Carriage Paid. No Charge for Bottles and Cases. 
Price Lists and every information on application, 
38}, 39, 40 Bedford Street, and 22, 23, 25, 26 Maiden 
Lane, Strand, London. 





| UNVILLE and CO., Belfast, are the 

large:t holders of Whisky in the world. Their 
Old Irish Whisky is recommended by the medical pro- 
fession in preference to French Brandy. Supplied in 
casks and cases for home use or exportation. Quota- 


| tions on application to Messrs. DUNVILLE and CO., 


Royal Irish Distilleries, Belfast; or at their London 
Offices, 4 Beaufort Buildings, Strand, W.O. 


me PSR Aes. ee. WHISKY.— 








This celebrated and most delicious old mellow spirit 
is the very 
CREAM OF IRISH WHISKIES, 
in quality unrivalled, perfectly pure, and more whole- 
some than the finest Cognac Brandy. Note the words, 
“KINAHAN'S . LL. WHISKY,” 
on seal, label, and cork. 
Wholesale Depot, 64 Great Titchfield Street, Oxford 
Street, W. 


QO” HIGHLAND TODDY WHISKY, 
20s per gallon, 40s per dozen. 

R. MACKAY, of Inverness, begs to acquaint his 
customers in the South that his celebrated blend can 
be obtained, free of carriage, from his Correspondents, 
HENRY BRETT and CO, Holborn Bars, and 30 
Regent Street. 


XYGENATED WATER holds in 

Solution pure Oxygen Gas, the vital element 

that sustains life. It is a decided tonic and alterative 

draught, and from its special action on food during the 

process of digestion and assimilation is peculiarly 
suitable for invalids. Price 4s per dozen half-pints. 


Laboratory, 36 Long Acre, and all Druggists. 











 araress for the SEASON, 





Ke" GENTLEMEN :— 





J. NICOLL’S SPRING OVER- 

e COATS, of Waterproof Tweed Cloths, 203; 

do., with Silk Lapels, 21s; of Waterproof Melton 

Cloths, 428; of Waterproof Cheviot Cloths, with silk 
facings, 528 6d. 


J. NICOLL’S RIDING, WALK- 

e ING, and DRESS TROUSERS; for Dress, 

roy ng 358; for Walking, 14s to 30s; for Riding, 25s 
to 42s. 








J. NICOLL’S EVENING and 
° MORNING DRESS. 

Dress Coats, 52s 6d to 73s 6d; Frock Coats, 63s to 
84s; Morning Coats, of Twilled Imperial, and other 
Cloths, from 35s to 63s. Servants’ Liveries—The best 
at moderate prices. Naval, Military, and Civil Outfits, 
for all parts of the world, completed on the shortest 
notice. 

Court Dresses for Levées and Drawing Rooms—The 
Embroidered Cloth Suit, with appointments complete, 
£20 58; Deputy Lieutenant's do. £36. Suits are also 
kept as Specimens, or for loan. 


[rok Bors :— i 








J. NICOLL’S KNICKERBOCKER 

Be SUITS, from 2is; morning suits, from 25a; 

evening dress suits, from 55s; Highland suits, from 

33s; also the new Spanish and sailor suits, from one 

guinea; aud the Royal Prince costume, from 258; 

spring overcoats, in tweed cloths, from 143; in Melton 
cloths, from 21s. 


fo’ LADIES :— 








[ J. NICOLL'S SPRING FASHIONS 

e of RIDING HABITS, in various-coloured 
Tweed, Melton, and Superfine Cloths, from £3 3a 
to £8 8s. Pantaloons, 31s 6d. Hats with lace falls, 21s, 
The spring fashi in it of Chambertine, 
Cashmere de Roubaix, Pvile de Chavre, mohair 
poplin, yacht serges, and other choice materials; also 
in shower-proof Tweed and Melton cloths, for travelling 
purposes; L’Utile, Marine, and “ Killarney" Water- 
proof Cloaks; Waterproof Tweed Circular Cloaks, 
from One Guinea; promenade jackets and paletdts, 
exquisitely shaped. 


J. NICOLL, Merchant Clothier to 
e@ the Queen, the Roya! Family, and the Courts 
of Kurope; Army, Navy, and Civil Outfliter, 
114, 116, 118, 120 Regent Street, W. 
LONDON ... <41, 44, 46 Warwick Street, W. 
22 Cornhill, B.C. 
10 Mosley Street, Manchester. 

BRANCHES <50 Bold Sfreet, Liverpool. 

39 New Street, Birmingham. 

In each department for every article one fixed and 
moderate price is charged for cash payments. Gar- 
ments are kept ready for immediate use, or made to 
order in a few hours. 











Instruments accordingly. 


PIANOS FOR ALL CLIMATES. 


\ ESSRS. BORN and CO., 13 Berners Street, Oxrorp Street, W., beg to call 
4 attention to their IRON COTTAGE PIANOS, celebrated for their Power and Beauty. 

These Pianos are Unsurpassed in Elegance of Design or Brilliancy of Tone, and also Unequalied for the 
Excellence of their Construction and the Musical effect which they produce. 

The Manufacturers pay especial attention to the peculiarities of various Climates, and construct their 


Persons proceeding to India and the Colonies are specially invited to inspect these Pianos. 





CHRISTIAN AND RATHBONE, 
Hosiers, Shirtmakers, and Outfitters. 
32 WIGMORE STREET, W. 
PRESENT Prices OF LONG-CLOTH SHIRTS: 6 for 40s (a stout useful shirt); 6 for 50s (medium) ; 6 for 63s (best quality) 
NEW PATTERNS IN FRENCH AND INDIA GAUZE SHIRTINGS., 





C HLOR 





| once to the above address. 


| *,* Earl Russell communicated to the College of Physicians that he had received a 4 


DR. J. COLLIS BROWNE’S CHLORODYNE. 
THE ORIGINAL AND ONLY GENUINE. 


ADVICE to INVALIDS.—If you wish to obtain quiet refreshing sleep, f 
and anguish, to calm and assuage the weary achings of protracted disease, 
regulute the circulating systems of the body, you will provide yourself with th ‘ 
by Dr. J. COLLIS BROWNE (Member of the College of Physicians, London), o which he gave the name of 


ree from headache, relief from pain 
invigorate the nervous media, and 
at marvellous remedy discovered 


OD YN 


I . 

And which is admitted by the Profession to be the most wonderful aud valuable remedy ever discovered. 
CHLORODYNE is the best remedy known for Coughs, Consumption, Bronchitis, Asthma. : 
CHLORODYNE effectually checks and arrests those too often fatal diseases, Diphtheria, Fever, Croup, Ague. 
CHLORODYNE acts like a charm in Diarrhcea, and is the only specific in Cholera and Dysentery. 
CHLORODYNE effectually cuts short all attacks of Epilepsy, Hysteria, Palpitation, and Spasms. 
CHLORODYNE is the only palliative in Neuralgia, Rheumatism, Gout, Caucer, Toothache, &c. 

From Lord Francis CONYNGHAM, Mount Charles, Donegal, December llth, 1863. 
Lord Francis Conyngham, who this time last year bought some of Dr. J. Collis Browne's Chlorodyne from 
Mr. Davenport, and has found it a most wonderful medicine, will be glad to have half-a-dozen bottles sent at 


espatch from her 


| Majesty's Consul at Manilla, to the effect that Cholera has been raging fearfully, and that the ONLY remedy of 
any service was CHLORODYNE.—See Lancet, Dec. 31, 1864. 


| 


CAUTION.—BEWARE OF PIRACY AND IMITATIONS. 
CAUTION.—Vice-Chancellor Sir W. PAGE Woop stated that Dr. J. CoLLIs BROWNE was undoubtedly the 
nventor of CHLORODYNE;; that the story of the Defendant, Freeman, was deliberately uutrue, which, he 


@J TOOTH PASTE is greatly superior to any Tooth | regretted to say, had been sworn to.—See 7imes, 13th July, 1564. 

| Sold in Bottles at 1s 144, 2s 9d, 4s 6d. None is genuine without the words, “DR. J. COLLIS BROWNE'S 

| CHLORODYNE,” on the Government Stamp. Overwhelming Medical Testimony accompanies each Bottle. 
SOLE MANUFACTURER, 


| J. T. DAVENPORT, 33 Great Russell Street, Bloomsbury, London. 


rane, gives the teeth a pearl-like whiteness, protects 
© enamel from decay, and imparts a pleasing frag- 

fance tothe breath. Price 1s 6d per pot, 

Pe. be had of all Perfumers and Chemists, and at 
ngel Passage, 93 Upper Thames Street, London. 
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LEGAL AND GENERAL LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY. 


10 FLEET STREET, TEMPLE BAR counpep 1236) 


The Parliamentary Accounts required by the “ Life Assurance Companies’ Act, 1870,” may he obtained on application. 
This Society has taken a leading part in freeing life-assurance contracts from all needless restrictions. 

The “ Proposal Form” is most simple in its terms. 

The Policies are “ Indisputable,” that is, free from future challenge. 

The Invested Funds bear an unusually high proportion to the Liabilities. 
The Guaranteeing Share Capital of One Million (£160,000 paid up) is fully subscribed by 300 Members of the Legal Profession. 
Nine-tenths of the Profits belong to the Assured. 


Settlement Policies in favour of Wife and Children are granted in terms of the “ Married Women's Property Act, 187 


di ed 


E. A. NEWTON, Actuary and Manager, 





rPHE ERIE RAILWAY COMPANY. 


TO THE SHAREHOLDERS, 

The undersigned have, by request of many large 
holders of Erie Railway Stock, undertaken to act as a 
Committee to represent the interests of the European 
Shareholders. 

To complete the Re-organization of the Erie Com- 
pany upon @ sound and permanent basis, it is con- 
sidered desirable to place in the hands of the London 
Committee the shares of the Company, to be represented 
by Certificates. This will ensure the transfer of a con- 
trolling majority of shares to the Committee, for the 
protection of the Proprietors, and save the Erie Rail- 
way from again falling under the control of jobbing or 
speculating cliques. 

The Committee have been advised by cable that the 
following gentlemen of the highest position of respec- 
tability and financial strength have been elected 
Directors of the Erie Railway :— 

Gen. JoHN A, Drx, A. S. DIVEN, 

Gen. GEO. B. MCCLELLAN, | CHARLES DAY, 

H. L. LANSING, W. WATTS SHERMAN, 
8. L. M. BARLOw, H. G, STEBBINS, 

F. N. DRAKE, W. R. TRAVERS, 

Mr. Green, Mr. HOMAN, and Mr. Cryper, of the 
London Committee, will be added to the Board. 

General D1x bas been elected President. W. WATTS 
SHERMAN (Duncan, Sherman, and Co.), Treasurer. 
8. L. M. BARLOW, Counsellor. Messrs. BISCHOFFSHEIM 
and GOLDSCHMIDT, Agents in Europe. 


The Committee earnestly request that Shares (Pre- 
ference and Ordinary) be immediately deposited with 
them at the offices of Messrs. Bischoffsheim and Gold- 
schmidt, who will issue Certificates, for which an 
official Stock-Exchange quotation will be asked as 
soon as a sufficient quantity are deposited. Should any 
Depositor prefer the Shares to be registered in his 
own name, the Committee will have the registration 
perfected, receiving the Proprietor’s Proxy, for which 
forms may be obtained on application. 

Your obedient Servants, 
WILLIAM WETMORE CRYDER, 
EDWARD H. GREEN, 
GILson HoMAN, 
ALEX. DE LASKI, 
JOHN STEWART. 

Offices of the Committee:—Founders’ Court, Loth- 

bury, London, E.C. March 20, 1872. 


: ‘ae RAILLWAY.—LONDON 
CERTIFICATES. 
EUROPEAN AGENCY OF THE Ertk RAILWAY COMPANY, 
Founders’ Court, Lothbury, 
London, E.C., 20th March, 1872. 

In exchange for Shares with the ticket of “ Pro- 
tection Committee " attached, London Certificates will 
at once be issued. For all other Shares receipts will 
be given, but the Shares must be sent to the Head 
Office in New York for verification before London 
Certificates can be given in exchange. 

Up to the 13th April, inclusive, no charge will be 
made by the Committee on Shares lodged for exchange 
or transmission for verification or registration. After 
that date, half-a-dollar (two shillings and threepence) 
per share will be charged. 

BISCHOFFSHEIM and GOLDSCHMIDT, 
As European Agents forthe Erie Railway Company. 
(ForM OF CERTIFICATE.) 

The Dividends on the Stock represented by this 
Voucher will be paid at the offices of Messrs. Bischoff- 
sheim and Goldschmidt in London at the current 

- rate of exchange. 

Nove 











TEN SHARES. 
THE ERIE RAILWAY COMPANY. 
EUROPEAN AGENCY. 

This is to certify that a Certificate representing Ten 
Shares of One Hundred Dollars each in the Erie Rail- 
way Company has this day been deposited with the 
undersigned, Messrs, Bischoffsheim and Goldschmidt, 
London, for the purpose set forth in an Agreement 
dated the 12th day of March, 1872, and subject to the 
condition endorsed hereon, 

London, March 19, 1872. 

Countersigned 





Member of the Shareholders’ Committee. 





Entered Seeeeovese 
(Copy OF ENDORSEMENT.] 

The holder of this Share Voucher is entitled on 
demand to receive from Messrs. Bischoffsheim and 
Goldschmidt, and Messrs. Bischofisheim and Gold- 
schmidt undertake to deliver oa the surrender of this 
Voucher, and in exchange for the same, a Certificate 
of Ten Shares of the ordinary Capital Stock of the 
Erie Railway Company. 


| EATINGS PERSIAN INSECT- 








DESTROYING POW DER.—Fleas, Moths, Bugs, 
Cockroaches, and all other Insects destroyed by this 
Powder, which is quite harmless to domestic animals. 
Sold in packets, Is; tins, 2s 6d and 4s each, by 


THOMAS KEATING, 79 St. Paul's Churchyard, and 
all Chemists, 


HCENIX FIRE OFFICE, Lombard 

Street and Charing Cross, London.—Established 

1782. Prompt and liberal Loss Settlements. Insur- 
ances effected in all parts of the world. 

GEO. W. LOVELL, Secretary. 


NSURANCE AGAINST ACCIDENTS 
by LAND and SEA, 

Five shillings yearly paid to the OCEAN, RAIL- 
WAY, and GENERAL TRAVELLERS’ ASSURANCE 
COMPANY (LIMITED), insures £1,000 in event of 
Fatal Railway Accident in or arouud London. 

Particulars on application. 

Agents wanted. Apply to the MANAGER, Head 
Offices, Mansion-House Buildings, E.C. 


EBENTURKS at 5, 54, and 6 per Cent. 
CEYLON COMPANY, LIMITED. 

The Directors are prepared to issue Debentures, to 
replace others falling due, viz., for one year at 5 per 
cent., for three years at 54 per cent., and for five years 
at 6 per cent. per annum; also for longer periods, on 
terms to be ascertained at the Office of the Company. 

R. A. CAMERON, Secretary. 

Palmerston Buildings, Old Broad Street, E.C. 


Pace, INSURANCE COMPANY. 











Established 1807. (For Lives ONLY.) 
79 PALL MALL, LONDON, 
Premiums . « £355,515 
Invested Funds £3,276,395 
Interest and Dividends (being £4 8s per cent.) £137,731 
Furtuer Secority.—A Subscribed Capital of more 
than a Million and a-half. 
Expenses of Management under 3 per cent. 
A Division of Profits will be made after June 30 next. 
GEORGE HUMPHREYS, Actuary and Secretary. 


EATH or INJURY from ACCIDENT, 
WITH THE CONSEQUENT 
LOSS OF TIME AND MONEY, 
Provided for by a Policy of the 
RAILWAY PASSENGER'S ASSURANCE COMPANY 
AGAINST ACCIDENTS OF ALL KINDS, 














An Annual Payment of £3 to £6 5s insures £1,000 at 
Death, or an Allowance at the rate of £6 per week for 
Injury. 

£650,000 have been Paid as Compensation, ONE out 
of every 12 Policyholders becoming a claimant EACH 
YEAR, 

For particulars apply to the Clerks at the Railway 
Stations, to the Local Agents, or at the Offices, 

64 Cornhill, and 10 Regent Street, London. 
WILLIAM J. VIAN, Secretary. 


MPERIAL LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY. 
Chief Office—No. 1 Old Broad Street, London. 
Branch Office—No. 16 Pall Mall, London. 
INSTITUTED 1820, 

The Liabilities are, in respect of Sums Assured and 
Bonuses, £2,766,000, and in respect of Annuities, £1,626 
per annum. 

The Assets actually invested in First-Class Securities 
amount to £987,597. 

= the Subscribed Capital of £750,000 only £75,000 is 

aid up. 

Allkinds of Assurance effected at moderate rates and 
on very liberal conditions. 

The accounts of the Office for the last financial year 
returned to the Board of Trade in compliance with 
‘*The Life Assurance Companies’ Act, 1870,” together 
with prospectuses, may be had on application. 

ANDREW BADEN, Actuary and Manager. 


UARDIAN FIRE and LIFE 
OFFICE. 

Established 1821.—Subscribed Capital Two Millions. 
11 Lombard Street, London, E.C. 
DIRECTORS, 
Chairman—FREDERICK H. JANSON, Esq. 
Deputy-Chairman—JAMEsS GOODSON, Esq. 
Henry Hulse Berens, Esq. | Richard M. Harvey, Esq. 

Hy. Bonham-Carter, Esq. | John G. Hubbard, Esq. 
Charles Wm. Curtis, Esq. | G. J. Shaw Lefevre, Esq., 
Charles F. Devas, Esq. John Martin, Esq. ([M.P. 
Francis Hart Dyke, Esq. | Augustus Prevost, Esq. 











Sir W. R. Farquhar, Bart. | Abraham J. Robarts, Esq. 
Alban G. H. Gibbs, Esq. William Steven, Esq. 
Archibald Hamilton, Esq. | John G. Talbot, Esq., M.P. 
Thomson Hankey, Esq. Henry Vigne, Esq. 
Secretary—THOMAS TALLEMACH, Esq. 
Actuary—SAMUEL BROWN, Esq. 

N.B.—Fire Policies which expire at Lady Day must 
be renewed at the Head Office, or with the Agents, on 
or before the 9th of April. 

The Accounts published under the “ Life Assurance 
Company's Act, 1870,’ and the Company's Prospectus, 
give the fullest information respecting the state of the 
Company's affairs, and the terms ou which Fire aud 








BANK OF SOUTH AUSTRALIA. 
INCORPORATED BY ROYAL CHARTER, 1847, 
ETTERS of CREDIT and BILLS 
issued upon Adelaide and the principal towns 
in South Australia. Drafts negotiated and collected; 
money received on deposit. For terms, apply at the 
Offices, 54 Old Broad Street, E.0. 
WILLIAM PURDY, General Manager, 








ta rAL BANK CORPORATION, 

Incorporated by Royal Charter, August 30, 1851. 
Paid-up capital, £1,500,000; reserve fund, £444,000. 

The Corporation graut drafts and negotiate or collect 
bills payable at Bombay, Calcutta, Colombo, Foochow, 
Hong Kong, Kandy, Madras, Mauritius, Melbourne, 
Point de Galle, Shanghai, Singapore, Syiney, and 
Yokohama, on terms which may be ascertiined at 
their office. They also issue circular notes fur the use 
of travellers by the overland route. 

They undertake the agency of parties connected with 
India, the purchase and sale of Indian and other 
securities, the custody of the same, the receipt of in- 
terest, dividends, pay, pensions, &c., aud the effecting 
of remittances between the above-nam2d depend- 
encies, 

They also receive deposits of £100 and upwards for 
fixed periods, the terms for which may be ascertained 
on application at their office. 

Office hours, 10 to 3; Saturdays, 10 to 2. 

Threadneedle Street, London, 1872. 


S UDDEN MOURNING.—Messrs. JAY 








are always provided with experienced dressmakers 
and milliners, ready to travel to any part of the king- 
dom, free of expense to purchasers, when the emer- 
gencies of sudden or unexpected mourning require the 
immediate execution of mourning orders. They take 
with them dresses, bonnets, and millinery, besides 
materials at 1s per yard and upwards from the piece, 
all marked in plain figures, and at the same price as 
if purchased at the London General Mourning Ware- 
house, in Regent Street. Reasonable estimates also 
given for household mourning at a great saving to 
large or small families. 


Y's, 
The London General Mourning Warehouse, 245, 247, 
249, and 251 Regent Street. 


COMFORT FOR INVALIDS. 
(By Her Majesty's Royal Letters Patent.) 
16 SoHo SQuARE, LONDON, 

J ALDERMAYN, 
CJ e Inventor and Manufacturer of the 
MECHANICAL ELASTIC ADJUSTING BEDS, 
COUCHES, & SPINAL CARRIAGES. 

Also his PORTABLE EQUILIBRIUM CARRYING 
CHAIR, for carrying invalids of all weights up 
and down stairs, 

Every description of SELF-PROPELLING and 
WHEEL CHAIRS both for in and out-door use. 
PROSPECTUSES SENT ON APPLICATION. 








TRY 
N OLE’S PATENT INDESTRUCTI- 
L BLE BOOTS for Durability, Comfort, and 
Fashion, same Price as Ordinary Boots, and possess 
the following IMPORTANT ADVANTAGES:— 

1. DURABILICY—lasting considerably longer (the 
tread being kept on the ball or centre of the foot), 
while costing no more than ordinary boots. 

2, APPEARANCE—The tread being equalized, the 
Boot is preserved in shape till worn out. 

3. COMFORT—By keeping the Boot thus upright 
and in shape, the miserable feeling inseparable from 
Boots worn on one side (and which is a fruitful cause 
of corns and bunions)i 6 wholly avoided. 

4. SIMPLICITY—A child can understand and apply 
this invention. 

See TESTIMONIALS, with instructions for self-measure- 
ment, post free on application. The Trade supplied 
with Soles and Heels. 

Wholesale—MOoLe's PATENT Boot ComPANY, LIMITED, 
CHARLES MOLE, Manager. 
CHIEF DEPOT—4 Ano 5 TOTTENHAM-COURT 
ROAD, LONDON. 
Agents required in unrepresented districts. 


“FOLLOWAY’S ~ PILLS.—Confusion, 
giddiness, flushes, pain of the head, with other 
indications of cerebral disorder, premonitary signs of 
coming illness, should have early attention, or palpita- 
tions and uneasy feelings about the heart will succeed, 
and be followed in their turn by more serious symptoms. 
Holloway’s Pills display the most constant and hap- 
piest results in dispelling these disagreeable feelings, 
cleaning the furred tongue, rousing the torpid bowels, 
and removing the languor and flatulency which are 
always oppressive after having taken food. No medi- 
cine is so well calculated to restore the digestive func- 
tions, or so potent to soothe the nervous system. The 
dyspeptic, by taking these purifying Pills, will substi- 
tute ease for pain, and once more renew vigour 10 the 














Life Assurances may be effected. 








wasting body. 
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| Now ready, price 10s 6d, the SECOND EDITION of 


THE PALL MALL, peaoROFT 8 INVESTORS’ AND 


1 COCKSPUR STREET. 
NOTICE. 


SOLICITORS’ RECORD 


OF PURCHASES AND SALES, 


» NEW ENTRANCE to the LUNCHEON and | with CatcunaTions adapted to every Investment. An 


REFRESHMENT ROOMS, and several additional 


PRIVATE DINING-ROOMS are NOW READY. 


HOT and COLD LUNCHEONS ready daily from 


1 to 4 o'clock. 


The PALL MALL DINNERS, at 5s, 7s 6d, 10s 6d, or | 


a la Carte, and Suppers on wae, 
THE PALL MALL 
WRITE FOR 
MAPPIN & WEBB’S 
CUTLERY & PLATED-WARE 
CATALOGUE. 


6,77, & 78 OXFORD STREET, 
. ; AND AT UL Lonpon. 


MANSION-HOUSE BUILDINGS. j 


JOSEPH GILLOTT'S 
STEEL PENS. 


SOLD BY ALL DEALERS THROUGHOUT THE 
WORLD. 

















USE ONLY THE 


GLENFIELD 
STARCH. 


THE QUEEN'S LAUNDRESS USES NO OTHER. 





GRATEFUL—COMFORTING. 


EPPS’S COCOA. 
BREAKFAST. 
Sold by Grocers in labelled packets. 
JAMES EPPS &CO., Homeopathic Chemists, London. 
Epps’s Milky Cocoa (Cocoa and Condensed Milk). 


CHOCOLATE. 


Each Cake is labelied— 
JAMESEPPS & CO., Homeopathic Chemists, London. 


Milky Chocolate (Chocolate and Condensed Milk). 


CACAOINE 
THIN EVENING BEVERAGE. 


Each packet is labelled— 
JAMES EPPS & CO., Homeopathic Chemists, London. 


Milky Cacdoine (Cacdoine and Condensed Milk). 


T IRHOOT 
Messrs. W. H. JONES and CO., of Tirhoot, beg to 
inform late residents in India that their celebrated 
Chutney can be obtained of all Italian Wurehouse- 
men and Grocers throughout the Kingdom, and whole- 
sale only of their Agents, CROSSE and BLACKWELL, 
Soho Square. None genuine without the label bearing 
their name and that of Crosse and BLACKWELL. 


EA and PERRINS’ SAUCE. 
(The “ WORCESTERSHIRE.”) 
Pronounced by Connoisseurs “ The only Good Sauce.” 
Improves the appetite and aids digestion, 
nrivalled for piquancy and flavour. 
ASK for LEA and PERRINS’ SAUCE, 
BEWARE OF IMITATIONS, 
and see the Names of LEA and PERRINS on all 
bottles and labels, 


Agents—CROSSE and BLACKWELL, London, and 
sold by all Dealers in Sauces throughout the World. 


LAZENBY and SON’S PICKLES, 
e SAUCES, and CONDIMENTS.—E, LAZENBY 
and SON, sole proprietors of the celebrated Receipts, 
and Manufacturers of the Pickles, Sauces, and Condi 
ments so long and favourably distinguished by their 
name, are compelled to CAUTION the public against 
the inferior preparations which are put up and labelied 
in close imitation of their goods, witha view to mislead 
the public.—92 Wigmore Street, Cavendish Square 
(late 6 Edwards Street, Portman Square), and 18 
Trinity Street, London, S.E. 


ARVEY’S SAUCE.—CAUTION.— 
J The admirers of this celebrated Sauce are par- 
ticularly requested to observe that each Bottle, pre- 

















pared by E. LAZENBY and SON, bemrs the Label | 


used 80 many years, signed * Elizabeth Lazenby.” 
N ULRITIOUS and 
pe COCOA. 
Specially prepared for sufferers from Indigestion, 
Debility, and Pulmonary Complaints, easily digested 
and palatable, and adapted for the most deticate 
stomach. 
Sold in Tins from 1s 6d by all Chemists and Italian 
v arehousemen, and by the Manufacturers, 
SAV ORY & MOORE, 143 New Bond Street, London, W. 
D R. LOCOCK’S 
WAFERS. 
_ “I sball always consider it my duty to recommend 
them as a safe and effectual remedy for coughs and 





DIGESTIVE 





Ciest complaints.” (Signed) G. Woop, 60 City Road, 
Hume, M.uchester. . : 
{u Asthma, Consumption, Bronchitis, Coughs, Colds, 


Rheumatism, and all Hysterical and Nervous Pains. | 


ery relief is given. ‘They taste pleasantly. Sold 
y «1 Deuggists at Is 14d per box. 


CHUTNEY.) 


additional portion especially adapted for the Legal 
Profession, containing Forms of Entry for Freehold 
and Copyhold Property; Leaseholds, Let and Held; 
Mortgages, Held and Effected; Insurances; Bills and 
Promissory Notes; Money Advanced or Borrowed. 

The object of this Memorandum-Book is to enable 
every Investor to keep a systematic Record, producible 
in a Court of Law, of every investment transaction 
entered into. Nosuch record was in existence previous 
| to the First Edition. 


|CRACROFT’S BANK DIVIDEND CHART, 
1870-71, 


| Showing the Half-yearly Rates of Dividend declared by 
over One Hundred and Sixty Joint-Stock Banks— 
United Kingdom and Colonial; with Nominal and 
| Paid-up Capital, Number and Amount Paid of Shares, 
| Date of Payment of Dividends, Reserve Fund, 
aabilities, Market Price of Shares, January, 1871, and 
vield per Cent. on Purchase Price. 
Price 2s 6d; or, mounted on roller 10s 6d. 


Now ready. 


‘CRACROFT’S CONSOL-DIAGRAM, 
| Showing the Highest and Lowest Prices of Three-per- 
| Cent. Consols each year from the French Revolution of 
| 1789 to the Franco-German War of 1870, with the 
| growth and decline of the National Fanded Debt of 
Great Britain; the Yearly Average of the Bank Rate 
of Discount, and Tabulated Statement of the principal 
events affecting the prices of Stocks. 
Price 2s; or mounted on roller, 3s 6d. 


London: EFFINGHAM WILSON, Publisher, Royal 
Exchange. 
BERNARD CRACROFT, Sworn Broker, 4 Austinfriars, E.C. 


TOCAPITALISTS. 


DIVIDENDS, 10 TO 20 PER CENT. ON OUTLAY. 
SHARP'S INVESTMENT CIROULAR. 


The APRIL Number ready (12 pages), post free. 
Contains Safe Invest ts in English and Foreign 
Railways, Debentures, [usurance, Gas, Telegraphs, 
Banks, Mines, Foreign Bonds, American and Colonial 
Stocks, &c. 

CAPITALISTS, SHAREHOLDERS, TRUSTEES, 
will find this Circular a safe, valuable, reliable guide 
Messrs. SHARP and CO., Stock and Share Brokers, 
33 Poultry, London, E.C. (Established 1852.) 
Bankers: London and Westminster, Lothbury, E.C. 














Now ready. 


HE INVESTMENT REVIEW; a 
Monthly Record of Commercial and Financial 
Progress. Edited by JouN R. Pike, Author of “Britain's 





Metal Mines,” &c. Price One Penny. Crown Chambers, 
Threadneedle Street, London. 

N.B.—Investors in Foreign and Colonial Mines will 
find in this Review information not otherwise obtain- 
able. 





TO INVESTORS. 
Now ready, 6d per copy; or 5s annually. 
AVINGTON and PENNINGTON’S 
_4 MONTHLY RECORD of INVESTMENTS, con- 
taining an exhaustive Review of the British and Foreign 
Stock and Share and Money Markets, &c., with an 
enumeration of Safe Investments paying from 10 to 
20 per cent. 
G. LAVINGTON and A, PENNINGTON, 44 Threadneedle 
Street, London, E.C. 


WHAT TO SELECT, WHAT TO AVOID. 
RITISH and FOREIGN MINES. 


Now ready, Second Edition, revised and much 
enlarged, price 1s. This work contains a mass of 
original and valuabie information relative to the leading 
British and Foreign Mines now before the public, and 
will be read with profit by all concerned. 

By Freok. WM. MANSELL, Stock and Share Dealer, 
Pinuer’s Hall, Old Broad Street, E.0. 
Bankers—LONDON JOINT STOCK BANK. 
*,* Special information upon all British and Foreign 
Mines. 
I MPORTANT to INVESTORS 
in BRITISH and FOREIGN MINES, RAILWAY. 
STOCKS, and other SECURITIES of all Descriptions. 
—Dividends at the rate of 5, 10, and 15 per cent.— 
Consult JOHN B. REYNOLDS’ SPECIAL LIST of 











PULMONIC) 


| INVESTMENTS. Sent free by post on application to 
| John B. Reynolds, Stock and Share dealer, 70 and 71 
| Bishopsgate Street Within, London, E.C., Holders of 
| Grand Trank Railway of Canada, Midland and South- 
| Eastern Deferred Railway Stocks, as well as those in- 
| terested in the rich Mining district of St. Agues, Corn- 
wall, should by all means have a copy of this Circular. 
YOUDAULT’S PEPSINE POWDER 
taken by dyspeptics at each meal (bottles of one 
ounce). Prize of the French Institute, 1856. Sole Medal, 
Paris Exhibition, 1867. Silver Medal, 1868, and sup- 
plied to the principal hospitals of Paris since 1854, 
BOUDAULT’S PEPSINE WINE(SHERRY), 
4s and 8s. Delicious and agreeable to take, and 
superior to all others. 








| BOUDAULT’S PEPSINE {P2XG"s * 


A very convenient form for persons travelling. 





HOTTOT-BOUDAULT, 7 Avenue Victoria. Paris. 
A. and M. ZIMMERMANN, 7 Fen Court, London, E.C. 
| May be obtained through all Chemists. 





HE Rev. L. HENSLEY, Vicar of 

Hitchin, Herts, formerly Fellow and Assistant- 

Tutor of Trinity College, Cambridge, receives several 

PUPILS to prepare for the Universities or for other 
Examinations, and has now a vacancy. 


[PREPARATION for LONDON 
UNIVERSITY, LC.S., Cooper's Hill, Woolwich, 


Cc. 

Mr. H. M. Hewitt, M.A. (Double First), and Rev. T. 
Galliers, M.A. (12th Wrangler), with a First Classman 
in Natural Science. Resident or non-resident pupils. 

Address, 82 Gower Street, W.C. 

ONDON EXHIBITION of 1872.— 

_4 SEASON TICKETS purchased for the LONDON 
EXHIBITION of 1872 will entitie the Proprietors to an 
Invitation to the Official Reception and Private View 
on the evening of the 27th April to be held by His 
Royal Highness the Duke of Edinburgh, K.G., aud Her 
Majesty's Commissioners. 

INVITATION CARDS for the OFFICIAL RECEP- 
TION and PRIVATE VIEW of the PICTURE 
GALLERIES in the LONDON EXHIBITION of 1872 
may be obtained on production of Season Tickets at 
the Royal Albert Hall, Kensiagton Gore, and at the 
usual Agents ou and after L0th April. 

SEASON-TICKET HOLDERS only will be admitted 
to the Private View of the London Exhibition of 1872 
on Monday, the 29th April. 

SEASON-TICKET HOLDERS only will be ad- 
mitted to the Private View of the London Exhibition 
of 1872 on Tuesday, the 30th April. 


ORKING of the ESTABLISH- 
MENT iu the RURAL PARISHES —With 
the NONCONFORMIST of Wednesday next, April 
loth, will be given a Suppl nt, ining Pall 
information, drawn from various sources and from 
special communications, on the Working of the Estab- 
lishment in the Rural Districts in regard to Religion, 
and to the Work of the Free Churches in those locali- 
ties. Posted on the receipt of five penny stamps. 
18 Bouverie Street, Fleet Street. 


Werkine MEN and the LIQUOR 
TRAFFIC. 


PRIZE ESSAYS. 
LIVERPOOL WEEKLY ALBION. 
A Gentleman, a large employer of labour in Lan- 
cashire, has offered, through the medium of the Liver- 
pool Weekly Albion, three Prizes :— 




















Ist £50 
2nd £20 
Brd.....00+ ereseecesssoooonseocesses! £10 


For ESSAYS, by bond fide WORKING MEN, on the 
LIQUOR TRAFFIC, the Essays to be sent in by the 
3ist of May, and those ful to be published in the 
Weekly Albion. 

Full particulars of the scheme will be found in the 
Weekly Albion of Saturday next, April 6th, and subse- 
quent dates. Supplied direct from the Publis! 
Office, Sir Thomas's Buildings, Liverpool, and th 
all Newsagents. Every Saturday, price ‘Twopence. 


IMPROVED DWELLINGS FOR THE PEOPLE. 
HE ARTIZANS’, LABOURERS’, 
and GENERAL DWELLINGS’ COMPANY 
(Limited). 
Capital, £250,000, Shares, £10. £3 paid per Share. 
President—The DEAN of W esSTMINSTER. 
ARBITRATORS. Loca. CounciL. 
Right Hon. Earl Shaftes-| Sir Thomas Bazley, M.P. 
bury. Jacob Bright, Esq., M.P. 
Right Hon. Earl Lich- “on Seana, Esq., late 
eld, 
Lord Elcho, M.P. 
&. 


W. R. Callender, jun., Esq., 
M.P. 











-, &6., 
W. SWINDLEHURST, Manager and Secretary. 

The Company is especially formed to erect improved 
workmen's dwellings on the co-operative principle. 
No beershop or tavern to be erected on the Company's 
property. posits of 5 per cent. guaranteed, Pro- 
spectuses on application, enclosing stamp. 

Office: 1 Great College Street (opposite the House of 
Lords), Westminster, London. 


UTLERY, WARRANTED.—The 
most varied assortment of TABLE CUTLERY 

in the world, all warranted, is on sale at WILLIAM 8, 
BURTON'S. 


The Blades aro all of the 





, | Des- \Crvrs. 
aa sert, |per pr. 


















finest Steel. — 
8. a.) s. dj} s. a 

34-inch ivory handles .,,...per doz, 14 .| 11 6 5 . 
34 ditto balance ditto . seeveeres| 15 6) 12 6 56. 
4 ditto, ditto .......06..+. 23 17 .| 5 @ 
4 ditto fine ivory ditto. 27 20 7 
4 ditto extra large ditto.......... soe] SL 23 Zz 
4 ditto finest African ivory ditto...) 36 2 .j13., 
Ditto, with silver ferules ............| 35 28 13 60 
Ditto, with silvered blades .........) 46 .| 33 .| 138 6 
Nickel electro-silvered handles ...| 23 19 .| 7 6 


AJILLIAM S&S BURTON, 
FURNISHING [IRONMONGER, by appoint- 
ment to H.R.H. the Prince of Wales, sends a Catalogue, 
containing upwards of 850 Lilustrations of his anri- 
valled Stock, with Lists of Prices and Plans of the 20 
large Show Rooms, post free.—39 Oxford Street, W.; 
1, 1A, 2,3, & 4 Newman Street; 4, 5, &6 Perry's Placo; 
and 1 Newman Yard, London, W. Thecost of deliver- 
ing goods to the most distant parts of the United 
Kingdom by railway is trifling. 
WILLIAM 8S. BURTON will always undertake 
delivery at a small fixed rate. 
EALTHY DIGESTION.— 
Nothing is so important to the human frame 
as healthy digestive organs, and when they are 
impaired, the popular and professioual remedy is 
MORSON'S PEPSLNE. 
Sold in bottles and boxes from 2s 6d, by all Chemists 
and the Manufacturers, 
THOMAS MORSON and SON, 124 Southampton Row, 
W.C., London. See name on label. 
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TRUBNER & 00.’8 NEW PUBLICATIONS. 
A DICTIONARY of ENGLISH ETYMO- 


LOGY. By HENSLEIGH WeEDGWoOD. Second 
Edition, thoroughly revised and corrected by the 
Author, and extended to the Classical Roots of the 


Language. With an Introduction on the Formation | 
lxxii.-744, | 


of the Language. Imperial 8vo, pp. 
double columns, cloth, price 26s. 


A DICTIONARY of the OLD ENGLISH | 


LANGUAGE. 


Compiled from Writings of the | 


Twelfth, Thirteenth, Fourteenth, and Fifteenth | 


Centuries. By FRANCIS HENRY STRATMANN, 


| 


Second Edition. 4to. Part L, pp. 160, sewed, price | 


10s 6d. 


New World. By M. SCHELE DE VERE, LL.D., Pro- 
fessor of Modern Languages in the University of 
Virginia. 8vo, pp. 635, cloth, price 12s. 


WORDS: their History and Derivation. 
Alphabetically Arranged. A—B. With Postscripts, 
Principles of Scientific Etymology,and Index of 
Compared Words, in Eighty Languages and Dia- 


lects. By Dr. F. EBENER and E. M. GREENWAY, 
jun. High 4to., pp. 288, double columns, cloth, 
price 28s, 


A RETROSPECT of the AUTUMN 
MANCUVRES. With Five Plans, By a Recuuse. 
Demy 8vo, pp. xii.-134, cloth, 5s. 


the English of the| 





ANALYSIS of the ORGANIZATION of | 


the PRUSSIAN ARMY. By Lieutenant GERALD 
F. TALBOT, 2nd Prussian Dragoon Guards. 8yo, 
pp. 78, sewed, 2s 6d. 


NAGANANDA; or, the Joy of the Snake- 


World. A Buddbist Drama, in Five Acts. Trans- 


lated into English Prose, with Explanatory Notes, | 


from the Sanskrit of Sd-Harsha-Deva. By PALMER 
Boyp, B.A., Sanskrit Scholar of Trinity College, 
Cambridge, With an Introduction by Professor 
COWELL, Crown 8vo, pp. xvi -100, cloth, price 4s 6d. 


A VOCABULARY and HANDBOOK of the | 


CHINESE LANGUAGE. Romanized in the 
Mandarin Dialect. By the Rev. Justus DOOLITTLE, 
Author of * Social Life of the Chinese.” In 2 vols, 
Vol. L, 4to, pp. 560, double columns, half-roan, price 


£1 11s 64, 
BEUNANS MERIASEK. The Life of 


Saint Meriasek, Bishopand Confessor. A Cornish 
Drama. Edited, with a Translation and Notes, by 
WHITLEY Stokes. Medium 8yo, pp. 
cloth, price 15s. 


From FEUDAL to FEDERAL; or, Free 


School, Free Church the completest bases of 
Equality; with some of its Results on State, 
Constitution, and Empire. By J. A. PARTRIDGE, 


|and Flowers; 


xvi.-280, | 


Author of “ Democracy, its Factors and Conditions,” | 


&c. 8vyo, pp. 653, cloth, price Lds. 


JEWISH LITERATURE and MODERN 
EDUCATION; or, the Use and Misuse of the 
Bible in the School-room. By the Author of * The 
Pilgrim and the Shrine,” &c. (Previously printed 
for private circulation.) Crown 8vo, pp. 
cloth, 2s 6d, 


The 
Cc 


President Lincoln, from his Birth to the 4th March, | 
1861, with his most Important and Confidential | 


Correspondence. By Warp H. LAMON. With 
numerous Illustrations, chiefly Portraits. 


8yo. (Un the press. 


A CATALOGUE of DICTIONARIES and 
GRAMMARS of the PRINCIPAL LANGUAGES 
and DIALECTS of the WORLD; with a List of 
the Leading Works in the Science of Language. 
A Guide for Students and Booksellers, 8vo, pp. 
80, stiff cover, price Is. 


In 1 vol. | 


“This, the most complete and important linguistic | 


catalogue published in England, will be found useful to 
booksellers and librarians who hitherto have had no 
trustworthy guide. Grammars and dictionaries are 
enumerated in no fewer than 185 languages, all of 
which are on sale." — Bookseller. 

g 


London: TRUBNER and CO., 
noster Row. 


and 60 Pater- 


CHEAPER EDITION. 





Just published, 472 pages, imp. 16mo, cloth, red edges, | 


3s 6d, 


R. OGILVIE’SSMALLER ENGLISH | 


DICTIONARY— 
Etymological, Pronouncing, and Explanatory. 
“Comprehensive, clear, admirably printed, and far 
surpassing the common run of dictionaries.”—Dai/y 
News. 
London: BLACKIE and Son, Paternoster Buildings. 
POPULAR ANATOMY and PHYSIOLOGY. 
Just published, post 8vo, cloth, 4s 6d. 
V ONDERS of the HUMAN BODY. 
From the French of A. Le Pileur, M.D. Illus- 
trated by 45 accurate Engravings on wood, by Leveille. 
“A good little book of its kind.”"—Spectator. 
London: BLACKIE and SON, Paternoster Buildings. 











Price %. aca 
ALABAMA CONTROVERSY : 
By L. C. 


rTNHE 
its Past History and Present Phase. 

IRONS. 

London: CHAPMAN and HALL, 193 Piccadilly. 


106, 


HE EDINBURGH REVIEW, No. 
276, wiil be published on MONDAY, April 15th. 
ADVERTISEMENTS intended for insertion cannot be re- 
ceived by the Publishers later than TUESDAY NEXT, 
April 9th. 
London: LONGMANS and Co., 39 Paternoster Row, E.C. 





Now ready, price 6s, 


WESTMINSTER REVIEW, 
NEW SERIES. 


No. LXXXIL APRIL, 1872. 
CONTENTS. 


HE 


1. TRIAL BY JuDGR. AND TRIAL BY JuRY. 

2. THe POLITICAL RECONSTRUCTION OF GERMANY. 
3. THe UNIVERSITY COLLEGE OF WALES. 

4. INDIA: THE MUSALMAN PANIC. 

5. CHRISTIAN THEOLOGY AND MODERN SCEPTICISM. 
6. NAPOLEON THE First: THE MAN. 

7. THE MIGRATION OF LABOUR. 

8. THE QUESTION OF RACE IN FRANCE. 

9. SPIRITUALISM AND ITS EVIDENCES. 

10. THE DISTRIBUTION OF REPRESENTATION. 


CONTEMPORARY LITERATURE :—1. Theology and 
Philosophy.—2. Politics, Sociology, Voyages, and 
Travels.—3. Science.—4, History and Biography.—5. 
Belles Lettres.—6, Art. 

London: TRUBNER and Co., 60 Paternoster Row. 


Price 2s 6d. 


i toe THEOLOGICAL REVIEW. 
No. XXXVIL APRIL, 1872. 

1. THe DEVELOPMENT OF OPINION IN THE EARLY 

CurisTtiAN Cuurcu.—Il. By (the late) J. J. 


Tayler, BA 


2, HERDER AS THEOLOGIAN: I. Biographical. By J. 
Frederick Smith. 
3. COLENSO ON THE PENTATEUCH. Part VI. By 


Presbyter Anglicanus. 
. THEISM, ATHEISM, AND THE PROBLEM OF EVIL, 
Moncure D. Conway. 
5. ISLAM IN INDIA. By A. C. Lyall. 
6. St. PAUL AND THE Nero LEGEND. By C.J. Monro, 
M 


By C. 


4 By 


M.A. 
7. CHRISTIANITY AND MODERN SCEPTICISM. 
Kegan Paul, M.A. 
. DRUNKENNESS AND By Charles 
Beard, B.A. 
Publishers: Messrs. WILLIaMS and NorGATs, 14 
Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, London; and 20 
South Frederick Street, Edinburgh. 


8 LEGISLATION. 


NEW FRUITS.—NEW FLOWERS.—Established 1848. 
oo [T and POMOLOGIST: a 
Popular Magazine of Gardening, contains :— 
High-class Coloured Portraits of the best New Fruits 
Useful Gardening information, ad- 
dressed to Amateurs and Professionals by experienced 
writers; copious Woodcut Lllustrations. Price 1s, 
monthly. “An invaluable magazine to all lovers of 
flowers."—Jlereford Journal. “ Well got up."—Liverpool 
Courier. “ Contains the latest and most reliable informa- 
tion as to New Flowers, Fruits, and methods of cultiva- 
tion.”—Derby Mercury. London: 171 Fleet Street. 


rMHE LAW MAGAZINE and REVIEW. 

_ No.3, NEW SERIES, for APRIL (in future to 
be published monthly), price 2s, contains :—1. Alabama 
Question — 2. Companies Commandite—3. Law and 
Command—4. Municipal Reform in New York—5. 
Systematic Revision of Statutes—6, Criminal Insane— 
7. Sanitary Legislation—8. The Adulteration Bill—9. 
The Tichbourne Case—begal Gossip, &c. 


London: BuTreRwoRTHS, 7 Fleet 





Street, Her 


| Majesty's Publishers. 


TRUE LIFE of ABRAHAM LIN-| 


OLN; being the Private and Public Life of | 








Just published, 8vo, cloth, price 10s. 
\ ISS F. P. COBBE.—DARWINISM 
in MORALS, and (13) OTHER ESSAYS, (Reli- 
gion in Childhood, Unconscious Cerebration, Dreams, 
the Devil, Auricular Confession, &c., &c.) 400 pp. 8vo, 
cloth 10s, 

Miss CopBe’s other works:—l. Reticious Dury, 
2. BROKEN LiGHTs, 53; 3. DAWNING LIGHTS, 5s ; 
4. ALONE TO THE ALONE: Prayers for Theists, 53; 5. 
Stupies OF ETHICAL AND Social SuBJecTs, 53; 6. 
Iratics, Brief Notes on Italy, 5s; 7. Hours or WorK 
AND PLAY, 5s. May also be had of the same Publishers. 

WILLIAMS and Noraarte, 14 Henrietta Street, Covent 
Garden, London; and 20 South Frederick Street, 
Edinburgh. 

Miss BRADDON'S NEW NOVEL. 
The NEW NOVEL by the Author of * Lady Audley's 
Secret,” &c. In 3 vols., at all Libraries, 


ro 
oS; 








Rover I AINSLEIGH. 


ASSASSINATION of LORD MAYO. 

JHY WAS LORD MAYO ASSASSI- 

NATED? The question considered by JAMES 

WILSON, Editor Jndian Daily News. Price 6d; post free, 
id. 


London : RIpéWwAY, 169 Piccadilly. 


Just published, feap. 8vo, 3s 6d. 
ISEASES of HAIR, with Advice upon 


its Preservation and Management. By BENJAMIN 


| GODFREY, M.D., F.R.A.S. 
“A most interesting as well as useful popular trea- | 


tise."—Literary World. 
* We come upon what scems both good sense and 


| knowledge.”—Saturday Review, 


| &e. 


| 


| 





* A great deal of practical information is to be found 
in the book.”—/Pharmaceutical Journal, 
J. and A, CHURCHILL, New Burlington Street. 


( 


LD COINS FOR SALE. — Gold, 


Silver, Copper, Saxon, English, Roman, Greek, 





Lists free. 
J. VERITY, Earlsheaton, Dewsbury. 
\ 7JHAT WILL ‘THIS COST to 
PRINT? A Packet, containing Information 


for Authors, may be obtained on application to 
R. BARRETT and Sons, 13 Mark Lane, London. 





| years at Oxford or Cambridge. 





as 

RINITY COLLEGE, Easrsouryg 
TWO EXHIBITIONS of £20 @ year for thres 
Pupils entered before 





May 9 are eligible for either. 
Address, Rev. Jas. R. Woop. 
HELTENHAM COLL 
J SCHOLARSHIPS.—Twelve Scholarshi 
1872, viz.:—Six Junior Scholarships, £40 for three 
years; two Senior Scholarships, £50 for three years: 
two Senior and two Junior, £20 for two years. Fulj 
information given by the SECRETARY, the 
Cheltenham. : College, 


——_—_.. 
TNIVERSITY COLLEGE of WALES 
The Committee are prepared to receive ap i. 
cations for the post of PROFESSOR of the GRE K 
and LATIN LANGUAGES and COMPARATIVE 
PHILOLOGY. He will also act as Principal of the 
College. Salary not exceeding £500 a year; the duties 
to be entered upon in the first week of October, 1879, 
Communications, accompanied by testimonials, tobe 
addressed to Mr. HUGH OWEN, Honorary Secreta: 
19 Craven Street, Strand, London, before May 1, 1872 





EGE 
ps, May, 








Ps, cE ENGINEERING 





COLLEGE, COOPER'S HILL, 

By Order of the Secretary of State for India in 
Council, NOTICE is hereby given that a Competitive 
Examination will be held in July, 1872, for Selection of 
50 Candidates for admission to this College. 

For further particulars, apply by letter only to the 
Secretary, Public Works Department, India Office 
S.W., or tothe Secretary, Civil Service Commission; 
S.W. 


India Office, 7th September, 1871. 


ADIES’ EDUCATIONAL ASSOCIA- 

4 TION, LONDON.—The SUMMER COURSES of 
LECTURES to LADIES, by Professors of University 
College, on English Literature, Italian and German 
Languages and Literatures, and Constitutional History, 
will begin at University College, on and after MON- 
DAY, April 15. 

Prospectuses, class tickets, and free admissions to 
the first lecture of each course to be obtained at the 
Secretary's Office, University College, or from the Hon. 
Sec., J. E. MYLNE, Esq., 27 Oxford Square, Hyde 
Park, W. 


HE LADIES’ COLLEGE, 
SOUTHAMPTON. 
Founded by the Hampshire Association for Promo- 
ting Female Education. 

Patrons.—The BisHop of WINCHESTER, 
EVeERSLEY, LORD NORTHBROOK. 

Presideut —The Right Hon. W. CowPeRr-TempP.e, MP, 
Lady Principal.—Miss DANIELS. 

The Summer Term will commence April 22. For 








VISCOUNT 





| 


| 








| ship, will be £45, 


| neering, architecture, surveying, aud other technical 
occupations, and for the engineering service of India. 





the prospectus and any other information apply to the 
Honorary Secretary, 6 Grosvenor Square, Southampton. 


ypetsee COLLEGE, COMELY BANK, 


EDINBURGH. 
Head-Master—ALEXANDER W. Ports, M.A, 
Late Fellow of St. John's College, Cambridge, and some 
time one of the Assistant Masters of Rugby School. 
SCHOLARSHIPS. 

Three Scholarships, each of the annual value of £40, 
and tenable during residence at the College, will be open 
to Public Competition in July, 1872. 

The Examination, subject to the restrictions of age 
given below, will be open to any boys (not already on 
the Foundation), whether members of the College or 
not. Two of the Scholarships will be open to candi- 
dates between 11 and 14 years of age. The third 
Scholarship, given by the Masters of the College, will 
be open to boys between 11 and 15 years of age. Allow- 
ance will be made for age, and sound elementary 
training will be considered very important. 

The candidates will be examined in English Gram- 
mar and Composition, Arithmetic, Latin Grammar and 
Construing, and Prose Composition. Boys over 13 
years of age will also be examined in Greek, French, 
and Geometry. 

The successful candidates will be required to resids 
in the College, and will be admitted in the month of 
September following their election. 

The ordinary charges for each boy are as follows:— 

Entrance-Fee .......secereereeeeeeeel0 Guineas 





ANN 


UAL CHARGE. 
Board eceeseereeeee£O0 per Annum, 
Tuition ....... 25 
But in the case of Scholars, the entrance-fee wil! not 
be exacted; so that the actual annual Cost for each 
Scholar, giving credit for the amount of the Svholar- 








” 


The names of intending competitors for the Scholar- 
ships must be lodged with Mr. Frederick Pitman, 
W.S., 48 Castle Street, Edinburgh, Clerk to the 
Trustees, not later than lst June, 1372. 


. " ‘ . . ras r 
THE HARTLEY INSTITUTION, 
SOUTHAMPTON. 

Trustees—THE CORPORATION OF SOUTHAMPTON. 
Principal—Francis T. Bonp, M.D, B.A., Lond. 

In the Department of General Literature and Science 
Candidates are prepared for the Indian Engineering 
College and al) other Public Competitive Examinations. 

In the Department of Engineering and Tecinical 
Science youths are trained both theoretically and by & 
course of practical instruction in laboratories, work- 
shops, and on works of actual construction, for eng!- 


In the Department of Preliminary Medical Education 
Students receive instruction in the elements of medical 
science, with opportunities for dispensing and hospital 
practice. 

For Prospectus address the Librarian, 
Next Term commences April 19. 
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MESSRS, W. BLACKWOOD AND SONS’ | 


PUBLICATIONS. 





NEW STORY by GEORGE ELIOT. 
This day is published. 


MIDDLEMARCH; a Study of English 
Provincial Life. Book III.— WAITING FoR DEATH. 
Books I. and IT. contain :—I. Miss Brooke. II. 
OLD AND YOUNG. Price 5s each. 


The GENESIS of the CHURCH. By the 
Right Rev. Henry CoTreriLt, D.D., Bishop of 
Edinburgh. Ini volume demy 8vo, 16s. 


This day is published. 


The WAR for the RHINE FRONTIER, 
1870; its Political and Military History. By Col. 
W. Rustow. Translated from the German by 
JoHN LAYLAND NEEDHAM, Lieutenant R.M. Artil- 
lery. Three volumes 8vo, with Maps and Plans, 


£1 11s 6d. 


Published Quarterly, 2s 6d each. 


ANCIENT CLASSICS for ENGLISH 
READERS. Edited by the Rev. W. Lucas 
COLLINS, M.A. 


This day is published. 


XII. EURIPIDES. By W. B. Donne, 


A NEW and CHEAPER EDITION. 
This day is published. 


The COMING RACE. The Sixth Edition. 


Crown octavo, 6s. 


WISE, WITTY, and TENDER SAYINGS, 
in Prose and Verse. Selected from the works of 
George Eliot. By ALEXANDER MAIN. Handsomely 
printed on toned paper, bound in gilt cloth, 5s, 


MEMOIRS of the LIFE and TIMES of 
HENRY, Lord BROUGHAM. Written by Himself. 
3 vols. octavo, £2 8s. The Volumes are sold 
separately, 16s each. 


PICCADILLY: a Fragment of Contem- 

rary Biography. By LAURENCE OLIPHANT. 

With Eight Illustrations by Richard Doyle. Fourth 
Edition, 6s. 


This day is published. 


A MANUAL of ENGLISH PROSE 
LITERATURE: Biographical and Critical. De- 
signed mainly to Show Characteristics of Style. 
By WILLIAM MINTO, M.A. Pp. 634, 10s 64. 


An ETYMOLOGICAL and PRONOUNCING 
DICTIONARY of the ENGLISH LANGUAGE. 
Including a very Copious Selection of Scientific, 
Technical, and other Terms and Phrases ; Designed 
for Use in Schools and Colleges, and as a Handy 
ae for General Reference. Crown 8vo, pp. 760, 

8 6d. 


IN THE PRESS. 
MEMOIRS of the LIFE of the COMTE de 


MONTALEMBERT, Orator, Author, and Politician. 
Being a Chapter on Recent French History. By 
Mrs, OLIPHANT, 


RATIONAL THEOLOGY and CHRISTIAN 
PHILOSOPHY in ENGLAND in the SEVEN- 
TEENTH CENTURY. By Joun Tutwoca, D.D., 
Senior Principal in the University of St. Andrews, 
and one of Her Majesty's Chaplains in Ordinary in 
Scotland; Author of “ Leaders of the Reforma- 
tion,” &c, 2 vols. octavo. 


The SUBALTERN. By the Rev. G. R. 


GLEIG, Chaplain-General of Her Majesty's Forces. 
Library Edition, revised and corrected, with a new 
Preface. (Originally published in Blackwood's 
Magazine.) 


A NEW and UNIFORM EDITION. 


WORKS of the Right Rev. BISHOP HAY, | 


of Edinburgh. With a Memoir of the Author, and 
Portrait engraved from the Painting at the College 
of Blairs, 5 vols. crown 8yvo. 


WILLIAM BLACKWOOD and SONS, 
EDINBURGH and LONDON. 


Just published, in small 8vo, price 6s 6d. 


OLRIG GRANG E. 
A POEM IN SIX BOOKS. 


“ This anonymous poem is no ordinary piece of verse. It adds one to the roll of those who really deserve to be 
called poets. *‘ Olrig (trange’ is not one of those echoes of another's song which comes so readily from every 
youth with a spark of imagination. It has a distinct individual, and we may also say a distinct national favour. 
No competent reader will fail to acknowledge the vigour, originality, humour, dramatic power, and imagination 
which it shows. We will venture also to predict that it will be eminently popular.”"—dHerald, 

“ This little volume is distinguished by more of originality of power, of genuine poetic insight, expressed in 
genuinely poetic form, than one is accustomed to met with in the productions of minor poets, even when they 
belong to the higher grades of their class. We should find it easy to cite remarkable instances of thrilling fer- 
vour, of glowing delicacy, of scathing and trenchant scorn."—North British Daily Mail. 

“ We have said enough to lead our readers, we hope, to take up the book for themselves; it abounds in 

8 full of suggestion, aud contains some of no small poetic beauty, and others of much satirical vivacity 
and dexterity of expression.""—Scofsman. 


Glasgow: JAMES MACLEHOSE, Publisher to the University. 
London: MACMILLAN and 00. 











Price £2 2s. 


ANTIQUE GEMS AND RINGS. 


In 2 vols. imperial 8vo, much enlarged and entirely Recast and Rewritten, with more than 850 Illustrations. 
By C. W. KING, M.A., Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. 
London: BELL and DALDY, York Street, Covent Garden. 





Just published, medium 8yo, pp. 426, cloth, price 14s. 


EMPIRE IN ASIA: How we Came by It. 


A BOOK OF CONFESSIONS. 
By W. M. TORRENS, M.P. 


“ An historical work of considerable value."—Law Times. 

“Mr. Torrens has written a very valuable and interesting work."—Globe. 

“ Without risk of being charged with hyperbole, we may pronounce the work extremely vigorous, terse, 
poetical, eloquent.” — Weekly Dispatch. 

“*Confessions’ which are as pregnant with instruction as they are eloquently and even dramatically 
written.” — Noncon formist. 

“The story is told with a freshness, a piquancy and eloquence, and a measured strength of invective 
which cannot fail to interest and even to fascinate the dullest readers.”"—£cho. 


London: TRUBNER and CO., 8 and 60 Paternoster Row. 





NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF ‘“‘RED AS A ROSE IS SHE.” 


Immediately, in 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


GOODBYE, SWEETHEART. 


By RHODA BROUGHTON, Author of “Cometh up as a Flower " and “ Red as a Rose is She.” 
RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, New Burlington Street, W. 


FOUR POPULAR NOVELS, AT ALL THE LIBRARIES. 


BRANKSOME DENE. By Hugh Mulleneux Walmsley, Colonel 


Ottoman Imperial Army, Author of “The Chasseur d'Afrique,” &. 3 vols, 


POOR MISS FINCH. By Wilkie Collins. 3 vols. 
The STORY of a SHOWER. By Anna H. Drury, Author of 


“ Misrepresentation.” 2 vols. 


WIFE or SLAVE? By the Author of “ Wise as a Serpent.” 


3 vols. 








RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, New Burlington Street, W. 
Just published, Illustrated, price 1s. 
BEN RHYDDING. 


‘POPULAR NEW NOVELS. 
“ The practice is such as may be adopted by any | Golden Keys. 


ce ay be adopte 3 vols. 
hospital physician in London."—AMedical Times and 


| Gastte, The Queen of the Regiment. By 
| 
| 








“ As a residence Ben Rhydding is no way surpassed - “ : 
in England.”—TZhe Edinburgh Medical Journal. KATHARINE King. 3 vols. 
‘ y “A charming, fresh, cheery novel."'—Spectator. 
London: R. HARDWICKE, 192 Piccadilly, W. “In spite of little defects, ‘ The Queen of the Regi- 
ment’ may be pronounced a successfal and attractive 
| novel. It is amusing, and to some extent original ; 
and the tone is healthy throughout.”—Athenwum. 


‘Hope Deferred. By Eliza F. 


rae - POLLARD. 3 vols. 
TEGG'S POPULAR GARDENING BOOKS. A Bridge of Glass. By F. W. 
| 





| Just published, crown 8vo, pp. viii.-246, cloth, 7s 6d. 


| EREWHON;; or, Over the Range, 


| London: TRUBNER and Co., 8 and 60 Paternoster Row. 


4 VERY MAN as OWs GARDENE S. Rostnson, Author of “Grandmother's Money.” 
| By THOMAS MAW and JOHN ABERCROMBIE, wit 

a treatise on Drawing-Room Flower Culture, by GEORGE | Aston-Royal. By the Author of 
| GLENNY. 12mo, cloth, 5s ; post, 5s 4d. “Sr. OLAVE'S.” 3 vols. 


HE AMATEUR GARDENER’S “*Aston-Royal’ abounds with beauties, and that 
POCKET JOURNAL. By Joun ABERCROMBIE. | thorough insight into human nature which made 
With a treatise on Window Gardening, Fern Culture, | ‘St. Olave’s’ so universally popular.” —Afessenger. 


and Wardian Cases, by Gorge GLENNY. 18mo, ’ 

cloth, 2s; post, 2s 2a. Bruna’s Revenge. By the Author 
London: WILLIAM TeGG, Pancras Lane, Cheapside. of “CASTE,” &c. 3 vols. 

HURST & BLACKETT, 13 Great Marlborough Street. 





| Imp. 16mo, cloth, Toned paper, with eight Coloured 
Illustrations on Steel, 3s 6d. 
yo SONG-BIRDS. A practical 
Treatise on their Habits, with instructions how 
to rear young birds, and to treat them in sickness and 
in health. By JOSEPH NASH. 
London: WILLIAM TgGG, Pancras Lane Cheapside. 





ID PRAYER SAVE the LIFE of 
the PRINCE of WALES? A Protest against the 
Abuse of Prayer. Price 1d, by post 14d, three or more 
copies post free. 
Hull: J. M. Dixon, 11 Park Row. 
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MACMILLAN & CO.’S PUBLICATIONS. 
NOTICE.—A MEMOIR of MAZZINI, by 


Professor MASSON, appears in MACMILLAN'’S MAGAZINE for APRIL. 
The same number also contains the Continuation of “The STRANGE 
ADVENTURES of a PHAETON,” by W. BLAck, Author of “ A Daughter 


of Heth.” 

Monthly, 1s. 

vr 
M4°o MILLAN’S MAGAZINE, No. CL., for 
APRIL. 

CONTENTS. 
1, “\CuristInA Nort.” Chaps. XV.-XVII. 
2. “Tue Use AND ABUSE OF HospITALs.” By W. Fairlie Clarke, M.A., M.B. 
3. ““A BENGALI HisTorIcAL NOVEL.” By Professor Cowell. 
4. “Can COLLEGES REFORM THEMSELVES ?” 
5,.“°THE STRANGE ADVENTURES OF A PHAETON.” By William Black, 


Author of “A Daughter of Heth,” &c, Chaps. X.-XII. 

“Tue House OF Lorps.” By Captain S. Flood Page. 

“TURNER AND MULREADY.—ON THE EFFECT OF CERTAIN FAULTS OF 
ViSION ON PAINTING, WITH ESPECIAL REFERENCE TO THEIR WORKS.” 
By R. Liebreich. 


8. “A Memorr OF MAzztni.” By Professor Masson. 


Pad 


This day, 8vo, 10s 6d. 


FESSAYS and LECTURES on POLITICAL 


and SOCIAL SUBJECTS. By Professor Fawcett, M.P., and MILLICENT 
GARRETT FAWCETT. 


CONTENTS: Modern Socialism—General Aspects of State Intervention— 
Free Education in its Economic Aspects—Pauperism, Charity, and the Poor 
Law—Regulation of Hours of Labour by the State—National Debts and 
National Prosperity—What can be Done for the Agricultural Labourer; 
Schools’ Inquiry Commissioners on the Education of Girls—The Education 
of Women—tThe Electoral Disabilities of Women—Why Women require 
the Suffrage—the House of Lords, &., &. 


WORKS by PROFESSOR FAWCETT, M.P. 


PAUPERISM: its Causes and Remedies. 
5s 6d. 


MANUAL of POLITICAL ECONOMY. Third and 


Cheaper Edition, with Two New Chapters, crown 8vo, 10s 6d. 


The ECONOMIC POSITION of the 
LABOURER. Extra fcap. 8yo, 5s. 


(THE GROWTH of the ENGLISH CON- 


STITUTION from the EARLIEST TIMES: Lectures. By E. A. FREE- 
MAN, D.C.L., late Fellow of Trinity College, Oxford. Crown 8vo. 


(Jn a few days. 
(THE AUTHORSHIP 


Crown 8vo, 


BRITISH 


and HISTORICAL 


CHARAOTER of the FOURTH GOSPEL, considered with reference to 
the contents of the Gospel itself: a Critical Essay. By W. SANDAY, M.A., 
Fellow of Trinity College, Oxford. 8vo, 88 6d. (This day. 


KPWIN WILKINS FIELD: a Memorial 


Sketch. By THomas SADLER, Ph.D. With Portrait, and an Address 
delivered by Sir Roundell Palmer, in the Hall of the [ncorporated Law 
Society, January 22, 1872. Crown 8yvo, 4s 6d. (This day. 


pact of TARSUS: an Inquiry into the 


Times and Gospel of the Apostle of the Gentiles. By A GRADUATE. 8vo, 
10s 6d. (This da; 


THE LEADING IDEAS of the GOSPELS: 


Five Sermons preached before the University of Oxferd in 1870-1871. By 
the Rev. W. ALEXANDER, D.D., Lord Bishop of Derryand Raphoe. Crown 
8yo, 4s 6d, (This day. 


(THE LIFE and TIMES of CONRAD the 


SQUIRREL. By the Author of “ Effie’s Friends,” “* Wandering Willie,” &. 
(This day. 


FPESTORICAL OUTLINES of ENGLISH 


ACCIDENCE. By RicHarp Morris, LL.D. Feap. 8vo,6s. [This day. 


y. 


With Frontispiece by R. Farren. Crown 8vo, 3s 6d. 


NEW and CHEAPER EDITION, fcap. 8vo, 3s 6d. 


HE WATER of LIFE, and other Sermons. 


By CHARLES KINGSLEY, Rector of Eversley, Canon of Chester. [This day. 


NEW EDITION, revised, crown Svo, 10s 6d. 


INTRODUCTION to the STUDY of the 


N 
A GOSPELS. By B.F. Westcott, D.D., Canon of Peterborough, Regius 
Professor of Divinity at Cambridge. 


FARLY ROMAN LAW: the Regal Period. 


By E. C, CLARK, M.A., Barrister-at-Law. Crown 8vo, 5s. [This day. 


N ITALIAN TRANSLATION of “ ALICE'S 


ADVENTURES in WONDERLAND.” By Lewis CARROLL. With 


WORKS 


BY THE LATE 


FREDERICK DENISON MAURICE, 


PROFESSOR OF CASUISTRY AND MORAL PHILOSOPHY 
IN THE UNIVERSITY OF CAMBRIDGE. 


NEW EDITION, with New Preface, 2 vols. 8vo, 25s, 


MORAL and METAPHYSICAL PHILO. 


SOPHY. Vol. I. Ancient Philosophy, the First to the Thirteenth 
Centuries. Vol. II. The Fourteenth Century to the French Revolution 
with a glimpse into the Nineteenth Century. [This day, 4 


(THE CONSCIENCE: Lectures on Casuistry, 


delivered in the University of Cambridge. New and Cheaper Edition, 


Crown 8vo, 5s. day. 


[THE PATRIARCHS and LAWGIVERS of 


the OLD TESTAMENT. Third and Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vyo, 5s. 


(THE PROPHETS and KINGS of the OLD 


TESTAMENT. Third Edition. Crown 8vo, 10s 6d. 


(THE GOSPEL of the KINGDOM of HEAVEN, _ 


A Series of Lectures on the Gospel of St. Luke, Crown 8vo, 9s. 


THE GOSPEL of ST. JOHN. A Series of 


Discourses. Third and Cheaper Edition. Crown 8vo, 68. 


THE EPISTLES of ST. JOHN. A Series of 


Lectures on Christian Ethics. Second and Cheaper Edition. Crown 8yo, és, 


F:XPOsITORY SERMONS on the PRAYER- 


BOOK. The Prayer-Book Considered, especially in reference to the 
Romish System. Second Edition. Feap. 8vo, 5s 6d. 


LECTURES on the APOCALYPSE; or, the 
CTURES on 


Book of the Revelation of St. John the Divine. Orown 8vo, 10s 61, 
L HISTORY. 8vo, 10s 6d. 


THEOLOGICAL ESSAYS. Second Edition. 


Crown 8vo, 10s 6d. 


ECCLESIASTICAL 


THE RELIGIONS of the WORLD, and their 


RELATIONS to CHRISTIANITY. Fourth Edition. Feap. 8vo, 5s. 


ON the LORD’S PRAYER. Fourth Edition. 


Feap. 8vo, 23 6d. 


GOCIAL MORALITY. Lectures delivered in 


the University of Cambridge. 8vo, 14s. 


‘THE COMMANDMENTS CONSIDERED as 


INSTRUMENTS of NATIONAL REFORMATION. Crown 8vo, 4s 6d. 


‘THE CLAIMS of the BIBLE and of SCIENCE. 


Crown 8vo, 4s 6d. 


THE GROUND and OBJECT of HOPE for 


MANKIND. Crown 8yo, 3s 6d. 


on FAMILY WORSHIP. 


DELOGUES 


,Crown 8vo, 6s. 


REVELATION? A Series of 


W HAT is 
Sermons onthe Epiphany; to which is added Letters to a Theological 
Student on the Bampton Lectures of Mr. Mansel. Crown 8vo, 10s 6d. 


SEQUEL to the INQUIRY, “WHAT is 


REVELATION?” _ Letters in reply to Mr. Mansel's “Examination of 
“Strictures on the Bampton Lectures.” Crown 8vo, 63. 


the SABBATH. DAY; the Character of 


O the Warrior; and on the Interpretation of Scripture. Feap. 8vo, 2s 6d. 


LEARNING and WORKING: Lectures 


on the Foundation of Colleges for Working Men. Crown 8vo, 5s. 





Tenniel's Lilustrations, Crown 8vo, 6s. [This day. 
(Also in French and German, 6s each ) 


the CREED, and the 


18mo, 1s. 


(THE LORD'S PRAYER, 


COMMANDMENTS. A Manual for Parents and Schoolmasters. 
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